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DECEMBER 
WHO’S WHO 


J. GERARD MEARS, Associate Editor, pictured and 
lettered the Christmas greeting cover. He has also 
expressed the welcome to the Christ Child on this 
1941 anniversary. . .. MARTA WANKOWICZ wrote an 
appealing story last year on her experiences as a 
war nurse in Poland at the time of the German 
invasion. Her dream-hope, this week, of an old- 
fashioned Christmas in her Polish home is timed 
in the dim future. . . . JOHN LAFARGE draws from 
the Nativity Feast some salutary reflections on the 
world of today. . . . SISTER PAULETTE is Dean of 
the Department of Sociology, Nazareth College, 
Rochester, N. Y. A graduate of the School of So- 
cial Service, Washington, D. C., and a Ph.D., Cath- 
olic University, she serves on the Committee of So- 
cial and Economic Problems, National Conference 
of Catholic Charities, and on many other service 
boards. ... STATEMENTS advocating the canonization 
of Cardinal Newman continue to come to our office 
in plentiful numbers. Some few of these are selected 
for publication this week. . . . HAROLD C. GARDINER, 
Literary Editor, imagines the sentiments of the 
shepherds on the first anniversary of the night 
they heard the angels’ carol. . . . THE Poets flock 
about the Crib; and out of the myriad that have 
offered their poems this year, we select but a few. 


(Changes were necessitated on the Comment pages 
in the issue of December 13 after several thousand 
copies had been printed and mailed. Subscribers 
who did not receive the revised pages 254,255, may 
secure them by addressing our Business Office.) 
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JOY there was in the heart of Joseph, and heav- 
enly peace in the soul of Mary, and Eternal Divinity 
in the Babe. Hope there was in minds of the shep- 
herds, and certainty in the harmony of the angels. 
In Bethlehem, nearby, there was a turmoil and 
selfish strife; in Jerusalem, there was pride and 
cruelty; in Rome, far off, there was the arrogance 
of world conquest and the lust of the flesh. To our 
readers this Christmas, and for ourselves, we wish 
the joy, the peace, the hope, the certainty of those 
who first gathered about the Word Made Flesh, 
as we now gather about the altar for the Christ- 
mas Mass. Our union of prayers this Christmas will 
be for those of our own country who do not know 
Jesus, for the peoples with whom we are allied in 
the tragedy of war and, in the spirit of Christ, for 
those nations and peoples against whom we are ar- 
rayed in battle, that they may all be returned to 
the Faith and the Love of the Christ Child. 


WHEN the President spoke to the nation on De- 
cember 9, he needed and used no elaborate reason- 
ing, no emotional appeals. The plain, brute facts 
of the Japanese aggression spoke for themselves. 
“Tt is all of one pattern,” said the President; and 
what that pattern is not the blindest eye can fail 
to see. No shadow of quibbling can obscure the 
evidence of what the President went on to state. 
“We are now in this war. We are all in it—all the 
way. Every single man, woman and child is a part- 
ner in the most tremendous undertaking of Ameri- 
can history. We must share together the bad news 
and good news, the defeats and the victories—the 

fortunes of war.” What this will mean 
for us in the future will be revealed by the course 
of events. One thing it means now, and immediate- 
ly, was earnestly emphasized by the President. This 
cannot too carefully be taken to heart: the refusal 
to give credence to, or to spread mere rumors and 
unconfirmed reports. With the war of guns and 
explosives is intimately associated the war of 
nerves. Our country has a certain advantage in 
coming late into the war. We are already familiar- 
ized with what other countries have experienced 
from such sources. We have learned what we may 
expect at home. Our Catholic conscience as well as 
our patriotic good sense will bid us fully cooperate 
with the President’s appeal to prudence. 


ALMOST a feeling of relief came to our minds 
when on December 11 the final blow fell and the 
Governments of Germany and Italy declared war 
upon the United States. The long uncertainty as to 
when the declaration would come had been doubly 
poisoned by a grim certainty, increasing in evi- 
dence and scope each day, that such a pronounce- 
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ment would be only a matter of time. No longer 
need we debate the merits of Europe’s war, or 
whether it may be considered “our war.” After the 
Japanese assault, we knew that Germany and Italy, 
in the President’s words, considered themselves at 
war with the United States. Now, even the need 
for inference has been swept aside. The war, in the 
absolute and complete sense, is “our war.” There- 
with comes the knowledge, also gained from this 
period of waiting, that “our ocean-girt hemisphere 
is not immune from severe attack.” As yet, it is 
too early in this new status to appraise either our 
grounds for fear or our grounds for hope. One 
bright light, however, in the sudden storm gives us 
a very special confidence: the quick and unhesitat- 
ing rally to our cause by our much-talked-of neigh- 
bors in Latin American lands. And looking out over 
the whole world which at this moment is the the- 
atre of this universal contest, we feel assured that, 
with God’s help, “together with other free peoples, 
we are now fighting to maintain our right to live 
among our world neighbors in freedom and in com- 
mon decency, without fear of assaults.” 


WALL STREET took the outbreak of war in stride. 
Considerable preparation had been made to coun- 
teract any manifestation of panic in what is still 
a nerve-center of the nation’s financial life. The 
New York staff of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission had a dozen men posted in order 
rooms, and the Federal Reserve Bank was prepared 
to prevent a heavy break in the Government bond 
market. None of these precautionary measures 
proved necessary. Although business was the heavi- 
est of the year—the volume slightly exceeded 2,- 
000,000 shares—a selected list of fifty stocks 
showed an average loss of little more than three 
points. This compares surprisingly well with the 
average drop of six points suffered by the same 
stocks when the Nazis invaded Holland and Bel- 
gium. At no time was there any appearance of a 
panicky rush to liquidate securities, and values 
stood up well even in the face of heavy selling. 
Indeed, at the close, most stocks had recovered a 
part of their losses. Since Wall Street is not a place 
where emotion is permitted to run away with rea- 
son, we can find new strength in the knowledge 
that some of the canniest men in the country have 
complete confidence in the economic and financial 
stability of the nation and its capacity to weather 
the storms of war. 


COMPLETELY overshadowed by the tragic news 
from the Pacific came the report Sunday night, 
December 7, that the three-man arbitration board 
appointed by the President to judge the union- 

















shop issue in the “‘captive mines” had decided by a 
two-to-one vote in favor of the United Mine Work- 
ers. In this decision there is nothing surprising to 
close observers of the situation. It was generally 
taken for granted that John R. Steelman, on leave 
of absence from his post as director of the United 
States Conciliation Service, would join John L. 
Lewis in voting for the union shop. This he did, 
pointing out that 95 per cent of the 53,000 captive 
miners were already members of the C.I.O., and 
that 99.5 per cent of all the miners in the land were 
now members of the union. Hence, he urged, the 
United Mine Workers could not be accused of tak- 
ing advantage of the crisis to change substantially 
the status quo in the mining industry. He stressed, 
also, that the National Defense Mediation Board, 
in its adverse decision, had urged the steel 
companies, as “the part of wisdom,” to grant vol- 
untarily the union’s demands. In dissenting from 
the majority vote, Benjamin F. Fairless, President 
of the United States Steel Corporation, took his 
position on President Roosevelt’s statement that 


victory for Mr. Lewis the bitter dispute which has 
dragged on since last September. Now the 2,500 
non-union miners will have to join the union or 
give up their jobs. In view of the nation’s desperate 
need, this restriction of their right does not strike 
us as a great hardship. They should have joined 
their fellow workers in the union, which has won 
notable benefits for them, long ago. 


AMERICA recognizes the tragic fact that the 
United States is engaged in a gigantic, in an almost 
incredible war against Japan, Germany, Italy and 
any nations allied, or to be allied, with them. This 
Catholic Review of the Week, in accordance with 
its consistent and traditional policy of sound Ca- 
tholicism and sane Americanism, unites its efforts 
to those of the Government and the people, so that 
there may be a speedy termination of war through 
the defeat of the enemy powers. We view this war 
not only as a struggle between armed forces on 
land, water and in the air, but much more of a 
struggle between the established Christian order 
and the revolutionary order of Fascism, Nazism 
and Marxism. We do not regard it as a holy war 
or a religious crusade; but we do regard it as an 
inevitable crisis in the affairs of the State, and we 
accept the authority of the State as legitimate in 
the waging of this war. Accordingly, we believe 
that it is the duty of this Review, as it is the duty 
of the Catholic and all other citizens, to support 
the American war-effort to the fullest extent. We 
believe, furthermore, that it is our duty in war- 
time as in peace, to maintain and to champion the 
fundamental principles on which these United 
States were founded. We face courageously the 
scourge of war. We fight courageously for peace 
through war. 


ON December 6, President Roosevelt sent a mes- 
sage direct to Emperor Hirohito of Japan, asking 
the latter to aid in “dispelling the dark clouds” 
gathering over the Orient. . . . On December 7, be- 
fore its diplomatic negotiations with Washington 
over the Far East situation had been terminated, 
Japan loosed a totally unexpected assault on Pearl 
Harbor, great United States naval base in Hawaii, 
and on other American possessions in the Pacific. 
. .. The final Tokyo note rejecting the Washington 
stand was handed Secretary Hull on December 7. 
Said Mr. Hull: “At the very moment when repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese Government were dis- 
cussing with representatives of this Government, 
at the request of the former, principles and courses 
of peace, the armed forces of Japan were preparing 
and assembling at various strategic points to 
launch new attacks and new aggressions upon na- 
tions and peoples with which Japan was professedly 
at peace, including the United States.’”’. . . On De- 
cember 7, Japan formally declared war on the 
United States and Great Britain. . . . The waves of 
dive bombers and torpedo-carrying planes which 
blasted at Pearl Harbor on December 7 inflicted 
considerable damage. Said President Roosevelt: 
“Admittedly the damage is serious.’’. .. Commented 
Arthur Krock, New York Times correspondent: 
“As the facts became known the judgment of ex- 
perts tended to the belief that, in relative terms, 
the loss has not been matched in our national his- 
tory, and defers for some time a strong offensive 
against the Japanese.”. . . Casualties resulting from 
the Pearl Harbor attack might run to 3,000 dead 
and wounded, almost half of them dead, the White 
House stated. Rear Admiral Isaac C. Kidd was 
among the dead. . .. On December 8, Great Britain 
declared war on Japan. . . . Appearing personally 
before Congress on December 8, President Roose- 
velt requested a declaration of war. Thirty-three 
minutes later, the Congress passed a resolution de- 
claring that a state of war exists between the 
United States and Japan. The Senate vote was 82 
to 0, the House, 388 to 1. The sole House ballot 
against the measure was delivered by Miss Jeanette 
Rankin, of Montana, who voted against the war 
declaration of 1917. . . . Beginning on December 7, 
Japan launched repeated air attacks against the 
Philippines, Guam, Wake Island, Midway. They 
succeeded in landing troops in Northern Luzon, 
but were repulsed along the west coast of Luzon. 
... An Army communique from Manila stated that 
an American bomber had scored three direct hits 
on a Japanese capital warship and that a fire was 
observed on the vessel. Three Japanese transports 
near North Luzon were hit, one capsizing. . 

The War Department announced on December 1 
that a 29,000-ton Japanese battleship was sunk 
north of Luzon and that another battleship was 
effectively bombed. . . . Tokyo claimed the capture 
of Guam. . . . On December 11, Germany and Italy 
declared war on the United States. . . . That same 
day, shortly after noon, the President advised and 
Congress voted unanimously a resolution that a 
state of war existed between the United States on 
the one side and Germany and Italy on the other. 
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ELOQUENT tribute to the unshaken moral 
strength of the Holy See was paid by Myron C. 
Taylor who recently returned from his second visit 
to Vatican City as personal representative of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Mr. Taylor’s words brought pro- 
longed applause from 500 persons attending a Com- 
munion breakfast of graduates and friends of the 
University of Notre Dame. Said Mr. Taylor of Pope 
Pius XII: “Within the historic walls of the Vatican 
one finds as in no other place among the war-torn 
nations an atmosphere of tranquility, of thoughtful 
analysis, of deliberate judgment and of courageous 
and unchanging resolve. There is a timelessness 
about the Vatican which impels one to believe that 
in the life of the spirit, human interests cannot 
always be measured in terms of a generation, of a 
life or of a century. . . . In the world of the spirit, 
no weakening or compromise and no surrender of 
Christian principles will be witnessed. The Vicar of 
those basic tenets on which Christianity rests and 
which has survived the blasts of intrigue and the 
wars of many generations, holds firm the golden 
cord that reaches from our world of today back to 
the very Garden of Gethsemane.” 


FRIENDS of the Jesuit missionaries in the Philip- 
pines were rejoiced when on December 10 a cable- 
gram from the Very Rev. John F. Hurley, S.J., 
Superior of the Jesuit Philippine Missions, dated 
from Manila, stated that all was well and no ground 
for fear. There are 250 American Jesuits in the 
Philippine Islands. A calm view as regards any 
danger to life among the American missionaries in 
the Far East was taken by the Most Rev. Bishop 
James E. Walsh, Superior General of Maryknoll, 
head of the largest group among the 1,200 Catholic 
American missioners in the Pacific. “Catholic mis- 
sioners from the United States in Hawaii and the 
Western Pacific,” says Bishop Walsh, “number 
1,150 priests, Brothers and Sisters, of whom 550 
are members of the two Maryknoll organizations. 
Circumstances have required that I pass the 
greater part of the year in Japan, Hong Kong and 
the Philippines. While the present situation is 
grave, I believe no danger to life faces these repre- 
sentatives of the Church, unless they find them- 
selves in the actual fighting zones.” 


APPOINTMENT of three new Bishops in the 
United States—one to head the newly-created Dio- 
cese of Pueblo, one to become Coadjutor of the 
Diocese of St. Cloud, and the third to become Aux- 
iliary of Columbus—is announced in word from 
Vatican City received at the Apostolic Delegation 
here December 9. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph C. 
Willging, Vicar General of the Diocese of Helena 
and pastor of Immaculate Conception Church, 
Butte, Montana, is named the first Bishop of 
Pueblo, Colorado. The Rev. Peter W. Bartholome, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Rochester, Minnesota, 
is named Titular Bishop of Lete and Coadjutor 
Bishop of the Diocese of St. Cloud. The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Edward G. Hettinger, Chancelor of the Dio- 
cese of Columbus, is named Titular Bishop of Teos 
and Auxiliary Bishop of Columbus. 
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TO the list of those German Bishops who have 
courageously denounced the Nazi persecution is to 
be added the name of the Most Rev. Franz Borne- 
wasser, Bishop of Trier. The text of his sermon 
protesting against the Gestapo expulsion of Reli- 
gious, preached in his Cathedral on August 31, has 
reached this country. Said the Bishop: 

The tempest that struck Luxembourg and Lor- 
raine, and Alsace as well, has become a hurricane 
in Germany. And I am not speaking of a small sec- 
tor here in the west, because I am reliably informed 
that elsewhere in Germany, particularly in the Ost- 
mark (Austria) and the Warthegau (annexed Po- 
land) conditions are even worse. 

In the Ecclesiastical Province of Colonge, of which 
the Diocese of Trier is a part, Bishop Bornewasser 
said forty-seven abbeys, motherhouses and monas- 
teries have been suppressed—“placed under protec- 
tion” as the Gestapo says—or expropriated; and 
from twenty-five churches and chapels “Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament has been expelled.” 


FOR the seventeenth time, on Monday and Tues- 
day, December 29 and 30, the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing. This time it will be in Philadelphia at the Hotel 
Benjamin Franklin. The annual association address 
this year is to be given by Walter Lippmann, au- 
thor and newspaper columnist, who will speak at 
a general session Monday evening, December 29, 
on “Man’s Image of Man.” The presidential address 
will be given by the Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, of 
the Catholic University of America. Papers will be 
read by the Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., Notre Dame 
University; Dr. Elizabeth Salmon, Fordham Uni- 
versity; Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Catholic Uni- 
versity; Rev. John J. Wellmuth, S.J., Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas, 
Dean of the School of Social Sciences, Catholic 
University; and Professor Charles De Koninck, 
Laval University, Quebec. Many prominent names 
are also listed among the discussion leaders, and 
laymen not only in the ecclesiastical but also in the 
philosophic sense are scheduled to lead discussions. 
The general theme of the meeting will be “Philoso- 
phy and Order.” 


EQUITABLE and stable labor relations are hoped 
for as a result of the activities of the Institute for 
Social Reconstruction at Rockhurst College, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. For three years the Institute has con- 
ducted its labor school, seeking to enable labor to 
meet the threat of impending change intelligently, 
to think and to learn and to do in the Christian 
way. But the labor school, it is found, “solves only 
half the problem.” Conferences for employers are 
the other half. The Institute is to be congratulated 
in embarking successfully on such a series and in 
obtaining the wholehearted cooperation of em- 
ployers from the east and the west. Writes Almon 
E. Roth, President of the San Francisco Employers 
Council: “I am convinced you are on the right 
track in presenting employer-employe relations as 
a fundamental problem which can and must be 
solved by group study and sound concepts of the 
social implications involved. 


























WHEN THE WORLD WAS AT PEACE 


J. GERARD MEARS 











IN the forty-second year of the empire of Octavian 
Augustus, when the whole earth was at peace, in 
the sixth age of the world, Jesus Christ, eternal 
God, and Son of the eternal Father, desirous to 
sanctify the world by His most merciful coming, 
having been conceived of the Holy Ghost, and nine 
months having elapsed since His conception, is 
bern in Bethlehem of Juda, having become man of 
the Virgin Mary... . 

Thus does the Roman Martyrology in august 
language recount year by year the good tidings of 
the birth of Christ, long ago in Bethlehem. This 
year, of all years since this coming, we are struck 
by the words: when the whole earth was at peace. 
Now, in the year of Our Lord, one thousand, nine 
hundred and forty-one, we prepare to celebrate 
that Nativity when the whole earth is at war. 

Christmas night will come, the stars will wheel 
in their ancient courses, the same stars that looked 
down on the Judean hills. There will be that same 
hallowed atmosphere of expectancy, of holy peace. 
Childhood associations will throng in our hearts. 
The bells will ring, the frosty night will reecho to 
the steps of people hurrying to Midnight Mass. Old 
eyes and young eyes will look with joy on the 
image of the Infant Saviour lying on straw in the 
crib. There will be children’s parties around the 
Christmas tree. Their eyes will shine with excite- 
ment; they will wear paper caps and blow trumpets 
and crow and gurgle over gaudy and glistening toys 
and, looking on with worried hearts and bewildered 
minds, the older people will wonder what the future 
holds for these youngsters who are too excited and 
too happy to be alarmed at the ominous voice of 
the radio announcer: “We interrupt this program 
to bring you the latest bulletin from——” 

It is no exaggeration to say that beyond any 
doubt the Christmas season of 1941 finds this 
world submerged in the worst conflagration of war 
and hatred since that silent and holy night when 
the King of Peace was born of the Virgin Mary, 
and angel choirs sang: “Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth, peace among men of good will.” 

In this year of Our Lord, the words sound almost 
like a mockery. 

Nation is ranged against nation, race against 
race, and all the world’s brains, wealth, industry 
and zeal are mobilized in a tremendous campaign 
of destruction and annihilation. With union and 
cooperation and sacrifice, unknown in the days of 
peace, men are straining every resource to blast 
out the lives and wreck the homes of their fellow 
men. Oil, rubber and steel, ships, planes and tanks 
are commodities which rank high above human 
lives in the present scale of values. 


And yet this Infant Saviour came for the re- 
demption and peace of all men without exception. 

The Christian love of peace is not pacifism. 
There is no denying the fact that under certain 
conditions war is permissible and even necessary. 
But there is no denying the fact that it is an evil 
thing. It is the kind of thing that is broached in 
hell and carries in its wake sin, suffering, disease, 
poverty and mourning. And this Christmas the 
carols and the chimes cannot drown out the clang- 
ing hoofbeats of the dark Horseman as he gallops 
across our land with his three grim companions. 

Catholics must do their duty as citizens, as they 
have always done; they must fight and sacrifice 
and die in defense of their country. But Catholics 
can never forget the reality that our God is a God 
of love Who has given us the law to love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves. The cries of hate heard in the 
world today cannot supersede His words: “A new 
commandment I give you, that you love one an- 
other: that as I have loved you, you also love one 
another.” The world has gone mad but we cannot 
forget the spirit which is ours. 

Christ, Our King, is still the King of Peace: “My 
Peace I leave with you, My peace I give to you.” 
Peace on earth is still the Will of God. And as 
Catholics we must pray, as we have never prayed 
before, that God may not desert us and that His 
mercy will once again deliver us from evil. Talk 
and books and sermons and all human endeavor 
are almost futile now. The time has come when 
prayer, direct to the throne of God, is our only 
hope. It is time for families to turn off the radio, 
put aside the newspapers and kneel down together 
and say the Rosary. It is time to throng the 
churches and plead with God for a return to peace. 
These are the only weapons with which we can 
fight the powers of darkness which now threaten. 

On the first Christmas night there was nothing 
more helpless or frail than the Infant shivering in 
the arms of His Virgin Mother. Yet He was to con- 
quer the world. This Christmas night the spirit of 
Christ is cast out and neglected. The clank of arms 
and armories, the strident propaganda voice of 
hatred against men, the rising clamor of war’s 
rumors and the roar of deadly planes and the tramp 
of marching men rise above the angel voices. But 
the power of Christ and the prayers of His children 
have stilled the passions of men before this, and the 
peace of Christ has reigned after the roar of battle 
and the clash of arms have died away. 

On this Christmas, when the whole earth is at 
war, may He come again to His weary and agon- 
ized people and in His Divine power restore “peace 
on earth among men of good will.” 
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WHEN THE WAR WILL BE OVER 






WE SHALL STILL HAVE CHRISTMAS 


MARTA WANKOWICZ 











IF you really want to see a Polish Christmas, as 
you told me, we have but ten miles in sleighs from 
the station and it will begin for you. A true Polish 
Christmas is seen only in the snowy plains of the 
country, where your sleighs are the first to plough 
through what you hope is the road you intended 
to take, where horses steam in the clear hunting 
morning, jingling their bells and waving the fox 
tails on their bridles. A real Polish Christmas is 
seen in the country where you have to go miles 
to a little wooden church to hear Midnight Mass, 
to sing Christmas carols centuries old and to watch 
people waving like wheat, kneeling on the bare 
floor, repenting loudly for their “most grievous 
faults,” rejoicing that Dzisiaj w Betlehem radostna 
nowina . . .—“A joyous news come to us from 
Bethlehem...” 

It is all so immaculate, so eternal, so much like 
the setting for a fairy-tale that you are wonder- 
ing dubiously, aren’t you, about all the stories of 
what happened years ago: heaps of bricks, smok- 
ing ruins and unmerciful death. Remember that 
there are no more frontiers and that World War 
II is now only in history books for high schools. 
People have stopped looking suspiciously at the 
sky and the only sirens one hears now are those of 
factories; and they bring no more the excited shud- 
der of danger looming over the city. 

It’s funny to think that now I’m bringing you, 
an American, home for Christmas. . . . Don’t pre- 
tend you’re freezing. It’s not quite so cold—besides, 
we'll be home in twenty minutes. When we climb 
to the top of that hill, you'll see the Crooked Will 
estate. Remember George? That’s his. His daughter 
must be an almost grown up young lady by now. 
George knew her but as a child, at the time when 
he left Poland to join the Polish Army in France 
and then in Great Britain. Let’s not think about 
that, though. It’s all over now. We worked. The 
country is on her feet again. It’s all over now. 
Don’t let me babble about old-style sorrows. You’re 
coming home with me for Christmas and the Po- 
lish Christmas is the only thing in this country 
that has not changed for centuries. The world 
seems to have changed though, thank heavens. 

Say a Requiescant now, will you? We are pass- 
ing over a battlefield of the last war. My uncle died 
here, and Olgierd not far from here, too. Oh, I 
forgot that you didn’t know Olgierd. . . . What 
are you surprised at, now? Yes, you’re right; those 
trees over there, it’s Gladland already. But I still 
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don’t see why you are surprised? What? You've 
never seen a battlefield? You say that we ought 
to stop for a moment even though it’s cold and 
say a prayer? Oh, dear, you don’t really mean to 
stop at every battlefield here, do you? You’d be 
walking on your knees. 

See this gate? It’s Gladland. We’re home. It 
looks warm and sparkling, doesn’t it? They’ve 
heard our bells already. The dogs are running first. 
You won’t find Gavel among them. Poor Gavel. . . 
it was right here that the Russian officer shot him 
during the last war, because he growled at them. 
Come quick! There’s Paniusia with her petrol lamp 
waiting at the door. Sever will help you unwrap 
yourself from the furs. There’s mother coming. All 
those years I haven’t seen them! .. . It’s me, it’s 
really me, Mother. Never mind that American lip- 
stick; I’ll take it off. Your hands are as soft as 
always and your eyes just as blue. And father .. . 
I’ve been longing so much for you. It’s good to be 
back. So very good. Heavens! I forgot. Here is this 
new import I’ve been writing about for the last few 
months. Amerykanka, as you can see. Where is 
Krystyna? A new colt? Does it have to bring itself 
into the world just at the moment I arrive? 

Come, Amerykanka! Paniusia says vigilia dinner 
is ready. Christmas week, what a glorious time to 
come home! If you don’t understand something just 
kick me and I’ll tell you what it’s all about. Watch 
me and don’t make a faux pas, or you will disgrace 
me. 

! Here is my sister coming. The colt ar- 
rived safely and she says the first star just ap- 
peared. Let’s go to the dining room then. What 
are you waiting for, Amerykanka? Don’t you know 
that we sit down to our Christmas Eve dinner with 
the first star. I told you that ages ago. 

Oh, dear, don’t kick me all the time! This white, 
thin, host-like thing that Mother holds in her hands, 
it’s oplatek, the blessed bread that your American 
newspapers call sometimes, “Polish Christmas 
cake.” Look out! Mother’s coming nearer. When 
she comes to you, break a little piece of the oplatek 
and exchange Christmas wishes with her. If you 
can’t think of anything else just say Wesolych 
Swiat which means “Merry Christmas.” Here she 
comes. ... You did it very well. 

Now, look at the room and at the table. In the 
corner there is a big sheaf of wheat, symbol of 
work, fertility and God’s blessing. The long table 
is covered with white table-cloth (this one came 





























to the house with my grandmother’s dowry). Touch 
it and don’t look startled at the tiny crumpling 
sound. There is hay spread over the table, under 
the table cloth to remind you that Our Lord was 
born in a stable and was laid on hay. 

Mother has finished. Let’s sit down. No, that’s 
not your place. You sit right here, near Thaddeus. 
That other place won’t be occupied by anyone. It’s 
another Polish Christmas custom. On Christmas 
Eve when with the first star everybody sits down 
to dinner, at every table in every home through- 
out the country there is one place unoccupied, left 
free, but all set. We call it the place of a “guest 
from far-away.” The idea is that whoever knocks 
at your door on Christmas Eve cannot be refused 
hospitality. He is sure to find his place at the table. 
It is also for those who have no vigilia tonight. 

Prepare yourself and gather your strength. First 
course enters. You don’t know it and you won’t 
know any of the following courses. Christmas Eve 
dinner is composed entirely of the Polish dishes 
which you would probably call peculiar. This soup 
is called barszcz. You heard of the Russian borsht? 
This is the Polish version of it. Clear red beet soup 
with tiny dumplings in it. That’s right, we call 
them “little ears.” Sometimes you surprise me, all 
that you remember, and quaintest things, too, like 
those dumplings. 

Now it’s time to tell the fortunes. Pull your straw 
from under the cloth. Look, I have five leaves and 
it’s a long one, too. . . too long, I don’t want to be 
so old. What do you have? Fairly long, but didn’t 
you say you wanted to have twelve children? I 
don’t see any mention of them in your straw. Oh, 
no, you can’t pull another one. You only have one 
life, you know. Most of the time one appreciates it 
very much, but there are moments when one seems 
to appreciate it still more. Especially in Poland. 

You, gapa! That’s you that they are toasting. 
You have to drink first and not to leave your glass 
untouched like in America. Drink your own health 
and enjoy yourself. It’s vodka you’re drinking and 
they’re singing Sto lat, wishing you hundred years 
to live. Oh, I see you found out it was vodka. Tell 
your eyes to stop weeping. It’s just the first swal- 
low. You'll get used to it. The best method is to 
take it down in one gulp. Then eat something. You 
won't feel it even. 

The next couple of courses will be fish (I hope 
you remember that it is a fast day today). It will 
taste perhaps familiar to you but it is cooked dif- 
ferently. I don’t know much about cooking and 
can’t tell you exactly. You'll find out yourself. The 
sauce is Paniusia’s specialty. Don’t look scared. All 
this is very good. You will see something really 
uneatable only at the end of the dinner. They’ll 
bring in kutia which is a horrible concoction, but 
tradition demands to have it on the table on Christ- 
mas Eve. Mother has to taste it as the lady of the 
house, but besides her nobody dares. It’s an oat- 
meal gruel, looking like dirty glue, with swollen 
grains of boiled wheat, peas and barley, and poppy 
milk. I am convinced that the origin of kutia goes 
back to the dim pagan times. 

The dessert will strike you as queerly simple 


after all this dinner: just a compote of dried fruit. 
So it is, but we will have the true dessert in the 
living room, around the Christmas tree: coffee, 
sweets, candies, apples and oranges, figs, dates, 
raisins, almonds, nuts. Krystyna is there now, light- 
ing all the candles on the Christmas tree. No, it 
won’t catch fire; we have done it for years and 
years, everybody does. Besides you can’t expect us 
to put electric bulbs on the Christmas tree if we 
don’t have electricity in this house, do you? And 
it looks so much prettier, all these winking, danc- 
ing little flames, springing from the colored candles. 
Our tree is dressed differently from yours, too. On 
the top there is always an angel or a big star. It’s 
wrapped all around in several circles of long col- 
ored paper-chains. Children make them, months 
before, and some of the patterns are very intricate, 
all of them glittering with gold and silver and red 
and green and yellow. We use silver and gold 
threads as you do, but we hang also lots of little 
pendants that look like icicles and sparkle in the 
flames of candles. 

Under the tree we have a little crib and around 
the crib there are the gifts. We always get them 
on Christmas Eve. But first we sing carols, at 
least one of them, and if children don’t break the 
order, even more. But they can hardly wait. I think 
we'll have only one kolenda tonight. Mother begins. 
This is one of the oldest Polish carols, from the 
fourteenth century. The words are like those all 
over the world sung that first Christmas night: 
“The Angel said to the shepherds: ‘Christ was born 
unto us in Bethlehem’...” You'll hear later the 
more characteristic, beautiful Polish carols. Some 
of them have very funny words, particularly those 
of the highlanders, like the one about the child 
Jesus not quite grown up yet, Who sat by the fire 
smoking His little pipe, while Mary was singing, 
Peter and Paul dancing and the Holy Ghost yawn- 
ing: “Awoooo....” 

What time is it? Ten o’clock? In half an hour 
we will leave for Midnight Mass. I hope you aren’t 
too tired because we have quite a sleighride ahead. 
You can sleep in the sleighs though, if you want. 
But it is a beautiful ride; try not to miss it. It is 
midnight, flat, white and frosty. Your sleighs swish 
through the gate out into the crunching snow. The 
shadows around you are bluish and the sky is very, 
very dark blue, twinkling like your own Christmas 
tree. You pass through the dark village after the 
first mile, then near the old cemetery. Then the 
road is empty and deserted in its whiteness. 

The church is on the hill. Its windows are bright 
and yellow. You have still half a mile to go but 
you see it as if you had it in the palm of your hand. 
There are already some horses and sleighs in front 
of the gate and the coachmen warm themselves. 
The jingle of your own sleigh-bells swells and you 
catch a glimpse of the people kneeling in the 
church. If you were the most hardened heathen 
this would grip you. You just can’t escape it. You 
will see yourself. The night, the winter, the Mass, 
the tradition, the spell of return and the fertility of 
peace will stay with you as real as the timelessness 
of a Polish Christmas. 
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THAT WE MAY ALL SHARE 
WITH HIM WHO IS OUR PEACE 


JOHN LaFARCE 











OVER the entire world, in countless strange sur- 
roundings, in unbelievable circumstances, the Sac- 
rifice of Peace will be offered to our Heavenly 
Father on Christmas night. 

Millions who will mingle their prayers and ador- 
ation with that Sacrifice will pray for peace, for 
deliverance from the fearful scourge of war. They 
will unite their prayers with the supplications 
which the saints and angels in Heaven offer for the 
deliverance of us mortals. They will storm the 
throne of God with their pleadings. 

In the Dialog Mass, where the congregation takes 
an active part in the liturgy, the celebrant repeats 
the words, Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi 
(“Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the 
world’’) and the congregation answers: Dona nobis 
pacem (“Grant us peace!’”’). These simple words 
express the profound idea that man cannot attain 
to peace of himself. Whether it is through our own 
inner weakness, or whether it is because we are in 
the grip of superhuman, diabolical forces that frus- 
trate our unaided efforts, the plain fact remains 
that we have not in ourselves the strength and bal- 
ance to live in union with one another. Only 
through the Lamb of God can we be delivered. 

Only in Him, in union with Him, can we enjoy 
that union with one another which is the pre- 
requisite of peace. 

Peace is not merely the absence from war. When 
victory is attained, when the war is won, we have 
peace in a negative sense. But peace in the positive 
sense of a united and peaceful human society de- 
mands the presence of Christ. 

He Himself is peace. He is “King Peaceful,’’ Who 
“exceeded all the Kings of the earth.” All the earth 
“sought His face,” as the Church sings in her 
Christmas Vespers. “For he himself is our peace,” 
says Saint Paul, “he it is who had made both one, 
and has broken down the intervening wall of the 
enclosure, the enmity in his flesh.” In His “com- 
ing,” says Saint Paul again, “he announced the 
good tidings of peace to you who were afar off, and 
of peace to those who were near.” In Him there are 
no “strangers and foreigners,” but all are members 
of “God’s household.” 

We pray, therefore, that all may share in Him 
Who is “our peace.” We pray that He may be 
known and made manifest in the entire world. 
Since He Who is Our Peace is likewise High Priest 
and Victim, it follows that peace will be with us, 
will be communicated to the world, just in so far 
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and in that proportion as we share in the depths of 
His Sacrifice. 

It is just this point which makes me think about 
what Christmas means in time of war. 

For the third time since the Second World War 
started, Christmas has brought with it an uneasy 
feeling of an incongruity that exists between the 
relative peace and comfort we experience in this 
country and the profound gloom and suffering that 
attend Christmas in the war-suffering lands. 

There is no use growing sentimental over this, 
or adopting a self-reproaching attitude. Nor do we 
need to emphasize the difference unduly, for there 
are plenty of Cross-laden Christmases at home. 

With all that, however, we cannot prevent our 
hearts from going out in a special way to those in 
the warring or the war-oppressed countries for 
whom Christmas each year—1939, 1940, 1941— 
marks another milestone in the path of increasing 
physical as well as mental torment. 

It is almost impossible to focus the two pictures 
in one’s mind of Christmas as it is traditionally 
conceived, and what is being experienced, let us 
say, in France or Belgium today. You cannot take 
in one mental glance the picture of the Holy Infant 
of Prague, presiding on a snowy Christmas eve 
over the slumbering child in his cozy nursery, and 
the thought of thousands of half-starved school 
children, the height of whose Christmas festivity 
is a bit of chocolate and a few garlands of old tinsel 
saved up from former, hopelessly remote years. 

There is even a temptation to forget it all: close 
the doors on the outer world, pull the curtains, 
light the candles of the mind that illuminate the 
regions of our Faith, and lose yourself in the rich- 
ness and the Messianic promises of the Christmas 
mystery. 

The Saviour, however, allows no locks upon the 
Cave of Bethlehem. Always does He insist that we 
share our joy therein with all the world. The place 
where He is born is neither His home nor ours. 
“He was born,” says Saint Gregory, in the Christ- 
mas Matins, “not in His Mother’s house, but away 
from home. And this is a mystery, showing us that 
this our mortality into which He was born was not 
the home of Him Who is begotten of the Father 
before all worlds.” 

Being no lasting home, His Cave is but a tem- 
porary resting place across whose threshold all re- 
deemed mankind must find its way. 

No mere accident, therefore, but the very essence 




















of Christmas requires that we share its joy with 
others, most of all with those who are in sorrow 
and distress. Journey, by all means, into the inner 
regions of the mysteries, but all mankind accom- 
panies us on the journey. 

Now that our own country is at war, one barrier, 
at least, is broken down which has existed in our 
own imaginations. We are not this Christmas in a 
war-suffering country, but we find ourselves sud- 
denly as part of a warring country. By this time 
next Christmas, if not long before that date, we 
may find ourselves counted among the sufferers 
themselves. The months and years ahead spell sac- 
rifice for us all. So it is well we begin this period 
by drawing ourselves into close spiritual compan- 
ionship with those whose lot we are destined at 
least in some slight measure to share. Even the 
victory which with God’s help we count upon, will 
not exempt us from such a companionship. 

Putting it plainly, then, what shall be our gift to 
the millions of families in the war-suffering coun- 
tries who are celebrating the Birth of the Saviour 
this coming week? 

First of all, we should like to give them material 
aid. Not a family in this country, I am sure, which 
holds any reverence for the Christ Child, would 
fail, were it feasible, to share three-quarters of 
their Christmas turkey and candy and presents 
with any family of stricken Europe that they could 
invite to their homes. 

Leaving aside, however, for the time being the 
question of what material aid may be sent, by vari- 
ous complicated and, unfortunately, very limited 
methods to those who are suffering abroad, let us 
try to answer to other question: What spiritual 
gift can we send, as Catholics, to those who are 
celebrating Christmas in other lands? 

Naturally our first and foremost Christmas gift 
will be to join with them in the prayer for peace. 
In union with them, we shall implore the Christ 
Child to send at least one division of all the angelic 
hosts and drive down into hell those hordes of 
demons that now make holiday as they impel men 
to spread death and destruction. 

There is, however, another spiritual Christmas 
gift, not quite so obvious, more difficult to convey. 
But if it can reach those for whom it is destined, it 
will bring no small measure of Christmas cheer. 

Suppose that we offer them an assurance now, 
while things are their worst and the arbitrament 
of war is not yet decided, of what our attitude will 
be toward them and toward the rest of the world 
if and when our country shall be victorious. Let us 
inform the decent people, the religious and God- 
fearing and freedom-loving people in all countries 
of Europe, including Germany itself, that in that 
tremendous event we, as Catholics of the United 
States, shall set the first and the finest example of 
those personal self-sacrifices which are indispens- 
able to the future peace of the world. 

Let us tell them that we mean this; that these 
are not mere words, but will be translated into acts. 

Let us inform them that we shall be ready to 
pay our price for world peace. We shall pay the 
price even if it takes a heavy toll of our own na- 


tional pride, our personal comfort, our egotism and 
self-assurance. 

Let us tell them that our love will be no mere 
profession of mere sentimental affections, but will 
be founded upon justice; and that we shall not stop 
at mere justice, but will implement it by love. 

We, too, it is true, will demand the same of them. 
We shall expect them, likewise, to lay aside their 
resentments and bitterness and make, on their part 
those “concessions,” which, as Pope Benedict XV 
said just twenty-six years ago, on December 6, 
1915, must “be reached by mutual and voluntary 
consent, even at the price of some sacrifices.” 

Let us assure them that the sort of world which 
we, as Catholics, hope and pray to live in after the 
present conflict is over, will be a world workable 
and liveable for them as well as for ourselves. Let 
us tell them that we are no hypocrites, but that the 
freedom we are prepared to lay down our lives for 
is freedom for every family on God’s earth, be it 
ever so humble, to enjoy the privilege and the 
glory of being another Nazareth, blessed with the 
peace of our common Bethlehem. 

And since there is much that could be added in 
further detail, we could take some thought and fill 
in the concrete and practical elements of the pic- 
ture, 

Even at the very outset of this fearful contest 
into which we have this day entered, we can prom- 
ise to these peoples the fulfilment of our part in 
carrying out those five conditions to peace which 
were enumerated by our Holy Father two Christ- 
mases ago (1939): 

“The right to life and independence” shall be 
guaranteed to all nations, large, small, strong or 
weak. And where this equality of rights has been 
destroyed or impaired, just reparation shall be 
made. 

Nations shall “be liberated from the heavy slav- 
ery of armaments” and the danger of the rule of 
force. 

International institutions shall be established or 
reconstructed but past errors shall be avoided. 

The needs and just demands of nations, peoples 
and ethnical minorities shall be met. 

True Christian principles shall be observed by 
statesmen and peoples. 

Furthermore, since a lasting peace means ecu- 
nomic sacrifices, we shall be ready to make them, 
for the love of Him Who was born in poverty for 
our sakes. 

Most desirable would it be if specific means of 
communication were at hand, such as the short- 
wave radio, by which our Catholic Christmas mes- 
sage could be conveyed en masse to the worshipers 
in all these lands. But we need not wait for that 
event. If these are our thoughts, if we lay this 
offering upon the altar at our Christmas Masses, if 
these our sentiments are widely known and ex- 
pressed, they will reach, in one way or another, the 
people in the war-suffering countries. Here is a 
gift that will bring, once it is conveyed, a heart- 
warming comfort to those whose Christmas is now 
spent in darkness and cold or in the companionship 
of the Herod-hunted Christ. 
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OUR MODERN NUNS DO SERVICE 
IN VARIED WORKS OF CHARITY | 


SISTER PAULETTE, C.S.J. 











THERE are in the United States some 150,000 
Religious whose work in the Church acts as a 
leaven for the entire mass. Over half of this army 
of volunteers are engaged at present in one capac- 
ity or another in the traditional area of teaching, 
beginning with the Nursery School and continuing 
on and including the college level. These women, 
from Religious Orders and Communities which 
have been in the educational field for centuries, 
have become the living transmitters of Catholic 
culture from generation to generation; they are 
the custodians of truth in a world which has lost 
its way mainly because it has lost its capacity for 
discerning truth. 

Hospitals claim the next largest group. These 
institutions for the sick, together with those for 
the orphan, the aged, the handicapped, both men- 
tally and physically, and the delinquent were the 
works that developed in America as best suited to 
the fostering care of Sisters, who, as early as 1727, 
established the first orphanage in the United States. 
That their efforts on behalf of children and the 
afflicted have borne fruit is evident from the fact 
that today our country is dotted with Catholic 
institutions of all kinds that rank equally with, and, 
in many cases, surpass those of similar secular in- 
stitutions. To quote Monsignor McEntegart, Presi- 
dent of the Conference of Catholic Charities, 1940- 
1941, in an address delivered over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on July 27 last: 

Today 487 Child Caring Agencies are caring for 

over 63,000 homeless children; 685 hospitals serve 

one and three quarter million patients annually; 

185 homes for the aged care for 20,000 old people; 

and 24,000 Sisters in the United States work with 

the poor, the aged, the sick and the unfortunate. 

But it is with the “newer type” of work which 
claims the attention of Religious today that this 
paper is concerned—the type of service known as 
Social Work. Not that there is anything new in 
“going about doing good.” That Christ did, and 
His Apostles and disciples, and all the countless 
millions who have followed their example through 
the centuries. Visiting the poor and the sick, com- 
forting the afflicted, instructing the ignorant, in 
short, the spiritual and corporal works of mercy 
have been practised by Religious communities for 
hundreds and hundreds of years. Why, then, this 
new emphasis on Social Work? 

The past few years have seen an advance in the 
traditional ways of dealing with persons in trouble, 
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and Social Work, with a body of knowledge, a body 
of literature and a technique for solving problems, 
has come to be included in the professions. This 
technique in its application has revolutionized the 
old trial-and-error methods employed by workers 
who have attempted to deal with the under-privi- 
leged from time immemorial. The idea behind Case 
Work is not new—Saint Vincent de Paul in the 
seventeenth century saw the importance of it and 
insisted on giving to people “according to their 
needs” rather than in the prodigal and the all-too- 
often profitless manner of the customary almsgiv- 
ing of his time. Frederick Ozanam in the nine- 
teenth century used home visiting as a method of 
“individualizing” people. Both of these men can lay 
claim, and justly, to having been instrumental in 
helping to lay the foundation for professional So- 
cial Work. So the Church was cognizant of this 
“new method” centuries ago even though the or- 
ganization of the various Catholic Charities did not 
materialize in the United States until about 1920. 

During this last quarter of a century, Sisters 
have been making great strides, not only in the 
education field, but also in the manner of adminis- 
tering and conducting their institutions for unfor- 
tunates on every level of society. This has come 
about by a change in method. From the almost un- 
questioning and easy charity of yesterday, the 
standards in all their institutions have been in- 
creasingly and consistently improved in the last 
few years through the use of the case-work service 
offered by the local Catholic Charities, which gov- 
erns intake, discharge and follow-up; and almost 
all have an improved program of medical care. 
Many employ full-time case workers, recreation 
leaders, and, in the case of children’s institutions, 
specialized programs for the education of the men- 
tally-handicapped group. Vocational training is 
given either at the institution itself or in a public 
school where the non-academic-minded child is 
enrolled as a full-time student. An increasing num- 
ber of Catholic hospitals are opening medical social 
service departments which tend to relate their 
work more closely to community-wide programs, 
although progress in this particular area has been 
too slow. 

Sisters have shown, then, for the most part, an 
intelligent anxiety to use all the techniques that 
science and experience can offer them in their deep 
concern for the rehabilitation of the socially, men- 
tally and physically handicapped who come to their 














institutions. They have adopted new skills in a 
spirit of reverence for their Founders who were, 
necessarily, persons of their own times who used 
every legitimate means at hand to achieve the ends 
of their Societies and who, if they were living to- 
day, would utilize all the modern methods to ac- 
complish their work. 

Meanwhile, new communities wholly dedicated 
to Social Work have sprung up which have fulfilled 
a real need, since the habit, the rule and the cus- 
toms of early communities are often of distinct 
disadvantage in this particular field. The disinte- 
gration of family life today makes it imperative 
that Sisters do family visiting in order to look after 
the spiritual needs there. One must be able to go 
about alone, to do evening work, to attend meet- 
ings of the professional groups which touch on 
one’s own apostolate, all of which is quite impos- 
sible for members of the older Religious Orders. 

The Church has made more elastic certain forms 
of religious life to suit new conditions, even while 
the work of the older Orders has been reaching a 
new alignment. A glance at the various types of 
service which Sisters are giving today finds them 
supervising child-caring agencies such as the Cath- 
olic Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia; acting as 
case workers and case consultants in Diocesan Bu- 
reaus as in Mobile; doing social work with national 
groups such as the Indians and Mexicans in the 
Southwest, and with racial groups such as the Chi- 
nese, Japanese and Negroes; conducting Day Nur- 
series, Settlements and Foundling Hospitals, as in 
New York; supervising out-patient departments in 
various hospitals where case work service is part 
of the clinic routine; doing psychiatric social ser- 
vice in hospitals for the mentally ill; acting as tech- 
nical advisors in dietetics and nutrition for Defense 
Departments, etc. 

Much of this work is being done by Sisters be- 
longing to the newer communities whose manner 
of dress and whose institutions have overcome the 
restraints and limitations with which the older 
Orders are beset. The Missionary Servants of the 
Most Blessed Trinity in the South and East, the 
Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate in New York, 
the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary in Providence, 
Rhode Island, and the Sisters of Social Service in 
Los Angeles are excellent examples of these newer 
communities. A detailed description of the work of 
any one of them would be highly informative but 
too lengthy for this paper. Their own literature 
describes it adequately. 

The older Orders, while continuing and perfect- 
ing their traditional work, are also doing almost 
all the newer types of Social Work and have be- 
come increasingly “aware of, and sensitive to, new 
trends and problems.” 

Surely all this adds up to the fact that Religious 
have kept pace with the changing scene and have 
advanced themselves and their programs to meet 
the new needs. That they have accomplished their 
objectives is shown by the remarkable improve- 
ment along all frontiers of their service: improve- 
ment in equipment, in personnel, in the develop- 
ment and progression in technique, in preparation, 


sometimes at great sacrifice. A few years ago, spe- 
cial permission was granted for two Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd to attend the Social Service school 
at Catholic University even though this meant a 
setting aside for the time being of their rule of 
cloister. 

The results of that training have been far reach- 
ing in their institutions, where integrated programs 
of academic and vocational training have been sub- 
stituted for outmoded ones through the introduc- 
tion of social work skills and other professional 
disciplines. I daresay contemplatives are carrying 
on in the tradition of their Orders, but Sisters in 
active service have been, as they must be, flexible 
and progressive in the face of current change. 

Does it follow, then, that Sisters are different 
today from those intrepid pioneers whose biogra- 
phies, filled as they are with heroic acts of charity 
in behalf of suffering humanity, arouse our admir- 
ation and our envy? Does the work of Rose Haw- 
thorne who lavished care and attention on the most 
afflicted of the afflicted, the incurable and impover- 
ished cancer patients, not still go on with earnest 
devotion? Do not Mother Seton, Mother Cabrini, 
Mother Philippine Duchesne and Mother Delphine 
exert a power to beckon young souls on to a life 
of sacrifice? Or have Religious today substituted 
efficiency for personalism? 

Most assuredly these pioneers live today in the 
lives of those who carry on in their names the 
special type of consecration they felt called upon 
to give. Their works remain, and their example is 
being emulated at the present time by such women 
as Mother Katharine Drexel, foundress of the Sis- 
ters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Col- 
ored People, whose life marks her as one of the 
truly great of our times; by Mother Mary Joseph 
of the Maryknoll Sisters, whose work promoting 
the cause of God both at home and in the Orient is 
well known. These are but a few out of the many 
through whose inspiration great institutions have 
come to exist, whose lives have attracted other 
lives, and whose zeal has conquered numberless 
souls. 

There is so much more that could be said descrip- 
tive of the work done by Religious Orders of wom- 
en that must go unsaid here. A detailed account of 
the specialized work of any one of them would fill 
entire volumes, so I have attempted to give only a 
general picture trying to show the progress in 
thinking that has accompanied the newer types of 
work undertaken by the Church through them. 

But Sisters today are not different even though 
a multiplicity of activities might seem to have 
changed the simple face-to-face contacts of earlier 
days into a highly efficient organization. Behind 
that complicated machinery of social organization, 
Sisters are still the warm-hearted, clear-visioned 
beings whose daily contact with Christ, “the pri- 
mary and indispensable source of the true Chris- 
tian spirit,”” makes them desire to win all hearts to 
His love. They still yearn to sow in tears and blood 
that Christ may triumph in the harvest time; they 
still garner zeal and enthusiasm and momentum at 
the Fountain Head which is the Mass. 
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TESTIMONIES TO CARDINAL NEWMAN 











TO thousands of students who have been members 
of Newman Clubs during the past twenty-five years 
and to the thousands who are at present enrolled 
in our Newman Club Federation the name and 
principles of Cardinal Newman have been most 
precious. As a patron of our work we have held up 
his character and life as the highest example of 
Catholic culture and Catholic virtue. We find that 
our students in the secular universities of today 
are affected most by the materialism of the century 
which saw the birth and life of Cardinal Newman. 
It is with a great deal of satisfaction, therefore, 
that we can point to him as one of the greatest 
intellects of his day, who, far from being affected 
by the materialism of his age, reversed and found 
himself in the arms of the Catholic Church. 

To be able to add the word “Saint” to the already 
established note of reverence, would be to all of 
us a source of great joy and satisfaction. In the 
Ritual which we use in initiating members into our 
Newman Clubs, there is a section devoted to an 
account of the life, the works, and the ideals of 
Cardinal Newman. It would be for us a great tri- 
umph to be able to add the final note, that the 
Church in her wisdom had seen fit to raise our 
patron to the ranks of the Saints of God. 

You will be interested to know that in the forth- 
coming issue of Newman News, the official organ 
of the Newman Club Federation in the United 
States, we have urged all Newman Club Chaplains 
to have the prayer which Cardinal Newman him- 
self composed said at all Newman Club meetings, 
with the intention that, if it be God’s Will, this 
great scholar might some day be referred to as 
Saint John Henry Newman. 

(Rev. Donald M. Cleary, National Chaplain, New- 
man Club Federation, and local Chaplain of the 
Newman Club of Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


IN these crude days, the canonization of a gentle- 
man would have the effect of focusing the minds 
of millions on gentlemanliness, or rather on the 
gentleness and manliness of the model of all saints 
—the Son of God. 

John Henry Cardinal Newman’s scholarship is 
the golden point from which he is most often esti- 
mated and esteemed. But brighter than his mental 
gifts was the holy meekness with which he bore 
and exercised them. Where an Abelard ripped and 
a Savanarola ranted, this genius of gentlemanliness 
repaired. His arguments illumined rather than in- 
flamed. Merciless toward error and stupidity, he 
was mercy itself toward the errant and the absurd. 
And ceaselessly he subdued self to truth. 

Much of the world’s woe today has spawned 
from Spencer’s agnosticism and Darwin’s evolution- 
ism. Newman was the Ladcoon who wrestled with 
these sea-serpents of extravagance. And to can- 
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onize the strength and energy and success with 
which he rendered such doughty service to the 
Faith would be to re-direct men’s minds to a 
refutation of basic fallacy. 

To see his sanctity is to share his dream—his 
Dream of Gerontius; the beauty and the sublimity 
of which become more star-like in a world that is 
going so dark! 

Just as Newman’s rise to the Sacred College of 
Cardinals, back in 1879, was hailed by Catholics 
all over the earth with enthusiasm, so would his 
elevation to sainthood find vibrant echo in hearts 
everywhere. What an example the sheer honesty 
of his life and career would be to a day of broken 
treaties and international intrigue! What a chal- 
lenge his depth would be to our prevailing super- 
ficiality! What an anodyne his meek strength to 
our proud weakness! What a reproach his calm 
single-mindness of purpose, to a popular program 
of “sound and fury signifying nothing”! 

His singular merit has never been doubted. Is it 
not time that his singular sanctity be acclaimed? 
(Rt. Rev. P. M. H. Wynhoven, President, National 
Catholic Press Association, and Editor of Catholic 
Action of the South.) 


THE suggestion that John Henry Newman be 
raised to our altars is very interesting. Undoubtedly 
his canonization would mean a great deal to all 
English-speaking Catholics, especially those for- 
tunate enough to be familiar with his writings and 
his life. Without any intention of anticipating the 
judgment of the Church on the subject, it seems 
safe to say that through Newman’s every written 
word there shines forth interior holiness: purity of 
intention, utter sincerity, unswerving devotion to 
truth, detachment from this world, complete con- 
formity to the will of God. And his virtue appears 
truly heroic in his patient constancy under a veri- 
table martyrdom of misunderstanding and misrep- 
resentation. 

Furthermore, canonization of the great convert 
Cardinal would provide the fresh inspiration and 
encouragement of a modern patron for sincere men 
and women who have not enjoyed the heritage of 
the Faith but are groping -toward it through un- 
certainty and doubt. 

(Rev. Stephen L. J. O’Beirne, 8.J., Editor, The 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, New York.) 


NOBODY, I suppose, who was brought up on the 
writings of Cardinal Newman could fail to warm 
to the idea of his canonization. Yet if such a dec- 
laration is ever to be a fact, not a mere pious aspir- 
ation, Newman, like all other holy mortals, must 
be measured with utter coldness and objectivity by 
the Church’s inflexible standards of formal saint- 


hood. 






































Newman could never have done the great provi- 
dential work God called him to, had he not been an 
excellent man, a truly holy man. But the saint is 
not just an excellent man, a truly holy man. He is 
one who carries holiness— which is another way 
of saying faith, hope and charity—to the point of 
utter conformity of life to that of “‘the apostle and 
high priest of our confession, Jesus.” “For both he 
who sanctifies and they who are sanctified are all 
from one.” 

None but the great High Priest, Who alone is a 
“perfect discerner of the thoughts and intentions of 
the heart,” can look into a human soul and perceive 
just in what line, along what mysterious road, that 
terrific surrender is made: upward, in spotless pur- 
ity of Christ-like purpose; downward, in the cruci- 
fixion of pride and sense; outward, by sharing 
Christ’s limitless love for God and man. 

But we can surmise, by study of man’s inner life 
as far as it is revealed to others, what may have 
been the dominant note of that inner sacrifice. If 
we search for sainthood in Newman, we shall find 
it in the enduring, by a man peculiarly capable of 
suffering, of all the trials that are implied in the 
total search for the truth: not mere abstract, philo- 
sophic truth, but the search for the pure doctrine 
of Wisdom Himself. Finding that Wisdom, New- 
man found holiness and love identified with Him. 
Newman was the forerunner of a long and honor- 
able line of converts who made a like search and 
sacrifice. 

How far Newman’s “enduring” was heroically 
conformable to the inward oblation of Christ is a 
matter that only the Church’s ruthless scrutiny 
can finally determine. Superb theological, historical 
or ascetic writing, grace of conduct or strength of 
character may have been the fruit of that inner 
offering, but are not per se a testimony to it. 

Not all those gifted with “tongues” or prophecy 
in the early Church had the fulness of charity. 
Coventry Patmore saw a sign of Newman’s sanc- 
tity in his ability, like a poised giant steam-ham- 
mer, to “crush a Froude or to crack a Kingsley.” 
These gifts were his charismata. They are sign- 
posts. It is a path the saint-seeking mind loves to 
explore. Just what will be found along that path is 
too early for certainty but not for hope. 

(Rev. John LaFarge, 8.J., Associate Editor of 
AMERICA.) 


I am happy to note the movement aiming at the 
canonization of John Henry Cardinal Newman. As 
Cardinal Newman entered the Catholic Church, 
others were publicly announcing their withdrawal 
from the Faith. Renan had just apostacized the 
very month and year that the Cardinal was re- 
ceived. Even in his own home, atheism and Deism 
had wooed and won two of his brothers. Yet his 
grasp on the Faith of the Fathers was firm and he 
held it fast until death. Saints are made of this 
mold and assuredly “their works follow them.” 
The Recluse of Edgbaston was a contemplative. 
His motto as Cardinal Deacon, Cor ad cor loquitur, 
reveals the man as a meditative character who 
communed in a long and prayerful life with God. 


One of the choicest devotions of Newman was 
his piety towards Mary, the Mother of sinful hu- 
manity. No client of Mary but catches the fulness 
of Christianity and the spirit of Catholicism. Such 
an attachment, resting upon heart-to-heart love, 
forms a beacon for an exemplary private life, the 
touchstone of the sanctity that belongs to the 
Saints. 

Newman still stands to the fore as a modern 
Catholic apologist. His writings, done in unexcelled 
English, endear the Faith to Catholics and explain 
it lovingly to those not of the household. Like the 
early Fathers of the centuries of persecution, New- 
man was a martyr of the pen, seeking the glory 
of God and His Church and no personal attention. 
He dedicated heart, mind, feeling, devotion and the 
multitude of earthly years to the Christ of the 
Church and the Christ of the Judgment. 

It will be another “Second Spring” for the 
Church to find cause for raising so prominent, so 
noble and so pious a character to the honors of 
the Eucharistic Altar. 

(Patrick F. Scanlan, Managing Editor, The Tablet.) 


THE movement, inaugurated by AMERICA, to pro- 
mote the canonization of Cardinal Newman, is one 
which all Catholics who know his work as theo- 
logian, preacher, writer and poet will heartily en- 
dorse. Father Callan very aptly calls attention to 
those virtues which must underlie any cause. There 
are also incidental aspects of his life which may 
well be brought forward and highlighted. As the 
most illustrious English convert from Anglicanism, 
the Cardinal’s canonization would aid in further 
English conversions. It would free the Oxford 
Movement from the confusion of identifying it with 
the Buchman mis-named Oxford Group. It would 
center new attention on those two classics, New- 
man’s Apologia pro Vita Sua and Idea of a Univer- 
sity. And I might suggest that, were Newman can- 
onized, he might most appropriately be made the 
patron saint of poets. 

(John Gilland Brunini, Executive Secretary, Cath- 
olic Poetry Society; Catholic Editor, Religious 
News Service.) 


TO all of us, the possibility of canonization for 
Cardinal Newman is the cause of real joy. He is so 
much more than an individual. He seems like the 
Second Spring of Catholic letters; he is the symbol 
of all that we think finest and noblest in a convert; 
he knew the martyrdom that was the more painful 
because it was twice and bloodless; he has been the 
Kindly Light leading many another traveler back 
home. 

If ever he were to reach the altars, the second 
step toward making him a Doctor of the Church 
would be a short one. In fact, he is a sort of uni- 
versal Doctor without the formality of canoniza- 
tion but by force of voice of the people. I know that 
the canonization of this giant of literature and 
prince among gentlemen would be the utmost en- 
couragement to young people everywhere. 

(Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 8.J., Editor, The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo.) 
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CHRISTMAS 1941 


NINETEEN centuries ago, when all the world was 
at peace, the Prince of Peace was born in Bethle- 
hem of Juda. As we make ready for the celebration 
of Christmas in 1941, we see that all the world is 
at war. 

But in that somber fact, there is no reason for 
despair. Nor is there reason even for discourage- 
ment. The American people did not want war, but 
when it comes, they know what they must do. They 
can defend themselves, and they will. 

This defense will demand sacrifice from every 
American. Some will see their husbands, their sons, 
their brothers, their sweethearts, leave for the 
military camps, never to return. Bitter as is their 
trial, not all the sacrifice will be made by those who 
see their dearest offer the supreme sacrifice. Every 
citizen must now be ready to give up the comforts, 
and, it may be, even the necessities of life. Only 
by our willingness to give all, can we as a people 
prepare for the days of great trial that will come 
in 1942. 

But we can make that preparation. The vast ma- 
jority of our people are not merely willing, but 
anxious to make it, and to make it adequate, in the 
full sense of the term. 

There is no ground, then, for despair or discour- 
agement. With the cooperation of every group in 
the country, the United States will present an un- 
divided and powerful front to every enemy. 

But the thought of this sacrifice should turn our 
thoughts to Almighty God, the unfailing source of 
strength and of solace in times of peril. “I am the 
salvation of the people, saith the Lord. From what- 
ever tribulation they shall have cried to me, I will 
hear them; and I will be their Lord forever.” God 
has so loved the world that He gave His only-be- 
gotten Son for the world’s salvation. In the days of 
His earthly pilgrimage, the Son of God taught us 
te ask from our Father in Heaven all that we need 
for our spiritual and temporal sustenance and wel- 
fare, and He promised that prayer offered in His 
Name would be infallibly answered. God, our 
Father, will never turn away from the prayer 
which rises from hearts filled with confidence in 
His power and goodness. “Be appeased, O Lord, by 
the sacrifice which we offer,” prays the Church in 
the Mass In Time of War. “May it be our safeguard 
in all the dangers of war-time, and may it enable 
us to count upon the sureness of Thy protection. 
Through Christ, Our Lord. Amen.” 

Well may all who put their trust in God rejoice 
on Christmas Day, even though the clouds of war 
hang over the country. Christmas is a time of giv- 
ing, and this year above all others we can bring no 
more fitting gift to the crib of the Christ Child 
than a humble and contrite heart. He will give us 
in return the peace which He desires to impart to 
all men of good will. In that peace we can rest, and 
we can rejoice, for if He is with us, what matters 
it who is against us? If He hide His Face from us 
for a little space, we need not fear, as those of little 
faith, for we are His children, and He will protect 
us—always. 
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EDIT QI 


IN TIME OF PEACE 


THE adage that in time of war it is necessary 
to prepare for peace appeals to the Christian 
mind more forcibly that the Roman dictum that 
in time of peace it is necessary to prepare for 
war. To what extent we have followed the 
Roman counsel, the events of the next few 
months will disclose, but since we are now in 
the war, it is proper to turn our minds to the 
time, which we fervently pray, will not be long 
delayed, when we shall cease to be a people 
engaged in war. 

What all men desire is an international order 
under which men and women everywhere can 
engage in peaceful occupations without fear of 
interruption. What that order must be has been 
outlined by Father LaFarge, and by other con- 
tributors to this Review, and their thought 
seems to be the thesis of a volume recently pub- 
lished in England, The Catholic Church and 
International Order, by Mr. A. C. F. Beales. If 
we are to erect a new society, we must lay a 
firm foundation. But if that foundation is con- 
ceived to be a military force that can at once 
repress rebellion by some war-mongering na- 
tion, still thirsty for blood, we shall only repeat 
the terrible mistakes of the past. 

It is Mr. Beale’s thesis that the Catholic the- 
ory of international order “is not concerned 
merely with international convenience and 
smooth relations and the avoidance of war.” It 
is concerned with something “far more funda- 
mental; the ‘wholeness’ and corporate nature 
of life itself.” Thus it becomes clear that this 
theory is unique, inasmuch as “it and it alone, 
sets world order in a theological and historical 
perspective that is valid for all men and all 
times: a scheme of things, without which world 
order must be purely arbitrary in theory, and 
only fleetingly sustained, if at all, in practice.” 

Put in other words, we can hope for no per- 
manent world peace, unless citizens with 
Christ’s law in their hearts, insist that their 
Government act in accord with the law. In our 
strivings for peace, we have tried many 
schemes, and all have failed. The world must 
learn that it can find peace only in Christ. 

Here we have no document of many clauses 
binding all nations, but the principle which 
must underlie all State action. The world which 
rejects that principle can never find peace. 











ORIALS 


BELOW THE BORDER 


NOT many years ago, the typical incumbent in 
many of our consular agencies in Central and 
South America was very like a figure out of 
the pages of O. Henry. He might be a busy 
lobbyist for an American company seeking a 
concession, or a good-natured individual whose 
chief occupation was to lie all day in a ham- 
mock, drinking rum between siestas. Nor did 
our Ministers and Ambassadors enjoy an en- 
viable reputation. These were usually appointed 
for political reasons, and often knew little about 
conditions in the countries to which they were 
accredited, and cared less. In some instances, 
unfortunately, they were by no means at pain 
to avoid giving offense to the political aspira- 
tions and the religious creed of the people 
among whom they lived. 

According to a report, released two weeks 
ago by Congressman Rabaut, of Michigan, the 
last few years have marked a gratifying im- 
provement in the quality of our diplomatic of- 
ficers. As chairman of a House sub-committee 
charged to investigate Federal activities in Cen- 
tral and South America, Mr. Rabaut, and his 
associates, recently visited seventeen countries 
south of the Rio Grande. Considering the short 
time permitted the committee, the investigation 
seems to have been thorough. 

Our career officials, he testifies, “are in the 
main an intelligent, wide-awake group. . . but 
there are still some that would emulate the 
mockingbird in mimicry, rather than the bee 
in industry.” As for our Ministers and Ambas- 
sadors, they are “efficient, well-informed, and 
industrious.” This condition, he adds, “has not 
obtained in Latin America in either the imme- 
diate or the remote past, and it is encouraging 
to note at the present time that a man’s inher- 
ent and acquired qualifications, rather than 
political considerations, are the determining 
factors governing his selection.” 

That is good news, particularly in these dis- 
turbed times. To make up for the mistakes of 
the past which represented the United States 
as the enemy of Latin culture and of the Cath- 
olic religion, we need representatives of the 
highest type, for the dislike of this country is 
still strong in Central and South America. It is 
regrettable that the reforms noted by Mr. 
Rabaut were not made decades ago. 








SYNDICAL ORGANIZATION 


IT happened in one week that Thurman Arnold 
and Representative Smith, of Virginia, publicly 
expressed their views on the shortcomings of labor 
unions. In the same week, two essentially identical 
plans were proposed, one by a bar association, the 
other by a labor-union official, to bring this con- 
tinual warfare between organized labor and organ- 
ized business to a speedy end. 

Representative Smith whose labor bill has 
brought the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. into the firm 
union of a last-ditch opposition to restrictive legis- 
lation, was the first to lift his voice. Addressing the 
National Association of Manufacturers at their 
New York convention, he informed them they were 
grossly in error if they thought that his bill had 
been introduced for their particular benefit. Unions, 
as at present conducted, had many serious faults, 
and he hoped that his bill would correct them. At 
the same time, the manufacturers would profit 
greatly by forgetting the crimes of the unions, and 
devoting the time thus saved to an honest examina- 
tion of their own consciences. 

Mr. Arnold approached his subject from a slight- 
ly different angle. Within the last few years, this 
Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
has lived a hectic existence. His suits, now against 
manufacturers and now against unions, must at 
times have created a certain perplexity in his own, 
as in the public’s mind. It has become plain, how- 
ever, that Mr. Arnold plays no favorites. Perhaps 
his faith in the power of courts and statutes to 
right labor wrongs is excessive, but his conviction 
that his oath of office obliges him to proceed 
against all law-breakers has never wavered. On this 
occasion, also addressing the National Association, 
he chose to dwell upon the iniquities of the union. 
He said that he could cite an endless number of 
labor practices which probably cost the American 
public one billion dollars annually. Unfortunately, 
in many of these cases his hands were tied, since 
“the Supreme Court of United States has, to all 
intent, held that labor may be free from all re- 
straint,” except in case of collusion between a 
union, and some outside agency, such as a producer. 
As long as the conspiracy is between labor bodies, 
the Government has no legal authority to protect 
the public. 

Mr. Arnold is right in objecting to this restraint 
upon the Government, just as Representative 
Smith is right in bidding the manufacturers think 
of their own sins, and do penance. All the fault has 
not been on one side, nor has either group a mo- 
nopoly of virtue. For many years organized indus- 
try made war on labor, and perpetrated outrages 
that cannot be easily forgotten. Labor has not been 
softened by the gains it has made in the last dec- 
ades, and the old-time opposition of industry to 
labor has been revived by legislation which, at least 
in the view of industry, declares that while the 
employer can never be right, the labor union can 
rarely be wrong. For this reason, chiefly, our re- 
cent labor disputes have usually ended with an 
imposed peace, an agreement accepted not because 
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it was satisfactory, but because nothing better 
could be obtained. Thus while open aggression 
ceases, the old grudges remain. 

More than a year ago, Philip Murray urged upon 
the Administration the formation of vocational 
groups among workers and employers, but no ac- 
tion was taken. The recommendation has again 
been made by Mr. Murray, as head of the C.L.O., 
and also by a committee appointed by the Bar 
Association of New York. The Administration is 
requested to summon immediately a conference of 
labor, industry and representatives of the Govern- 
ment, and to charge it with the duty of formulat- 
ing plans “looking to a voluntary settlement of all 
disputes.” 

It will be observed that this plan is in harmony 
with the “syndical organization” recommended by 
Pius XI, in his Labor Encyclical of May 15, 1931. 
Corporations can be formed, wrote the Pontiff, 
which “are composed of representatives of the 
unions of workingmen and employers of the same 
trade or profession, and as true and genuine organs 
and institutions of the State, they [will] direct and 
coordinate the activities of the unions in all matters 
of common interest. [f the contending parties can- 
not come to an agreement, public authority inter- 
venes. Little reflection is required to perceive the 
advantage of the institution thus summarily de- 
scribed; peaceful collaboration of the classes, re- 
pression of Socialist organization and efforts, the 
moderating influence of a special Ministry.” 

It would be an error to postpone this organiza- 
tion on the ground that since the country is now at 
war, it will not be needed. It seems to us, rather, 
that in the difficult times which we now face, it is 
more necessary than ever. The coordination of 
these vocational groups will not only avert many 
clashes which would impede the national defense 
plan, but will prepare for an organization which 
can be perfected when, in God’s good time, peace 
again rules our land. 


CAMP RECREATION 


ACCORDING to the report of the Senate commit- 
tee which is investigating various phases of army 
organization, our camps are distinguished for “an 
almost complete lack of recreational facilities.” 
Probably the Committee will at some time in the 
near future offer a program, which can be enforced 
by law, to create these facilities. Otherwise it is 
wasting its time, for what it reported some weeks 
ago certainly tells the country nothing that was 
not known. It is well enough to deplore a want, but 
much better to supply for it. 

It must not be thought that this matter of recre- 
ation in the camps is too trivial to engage our 
attention at this time of national peril. Recreation 
is neither a fad nor a concession to weakness, but 
an activity that contributes to physical, mental, 
and even to moral, well-being. It is an element that 
is particularly necessary in the lives of these young 
men who have been suddenly transferred from a 
civil to a military career. 
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HE BRINGS US PEACE 


THERE was a time when the world did not like to 
think about sin, because in its heart it knew that 
God would one day punish sin. But in this day of 
what is called “enlightenment,” the world has 
changed. It thinks a great deal about sin, for in sin 
it finds its chief source of pleasure and content. It 
has concluded that since there is no God there can 
be no Divine law, and, consequently no such thing 
as sin. What ignorant or superstitious people call 
sin, it argues, is really an act as natural and as 
necessary as to take food and drink and has no 
“moral” significance of any kind. 

Of course, the world does not really believe the 
creed of infidelity which it proclaims. Its asserted 
infidelity is what some modern psychologists style 
an escape from reality, and others, a defense mech- 
anism. The world acts like a small boy who emerges 
furtively from the jam-closet, with the signs of 
guilt smearing his small countenance, ready to 
deny, when confronted, the very existence of the 
confection known as jam. Yet the world’s creed has 
been preached with zeal and a show of much learn- 
ing, so that today many eagerly accept it as a 
justification of courses which in their hearts they 
know to be evil. They take it as true because they 
wish to believe that it is true. 

The world to which John the Baptist preached 
the sermon, parts of which are recorded in the 
Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, iii, 1-6) was full 
of sinners, but not of men and women who denied 
the existence of sin. Some had culpably deceived 
themselves in many ways, but among the throngs 
that went out into the region about the Jordan, 
there were very few who would not acknowledge, 
at least to themselves, that they were sinners. The 
Baptist taught them that in the coming Messias all 
mankind was to see “the salvation of God,” but he 
also warned them that without repentance no man 
could reap the fruits of that salvation. When the 
Baptist preached the necessity of repentance for 
sin, they knew very well what he meant, even 
though all of them did not at once follow his 
counsels. 

Tomorrow we shall hear the voice of the Baptist 
calling us to repentance, and to many it will come 
for the last time. Year after year they have heard 
it, but they hardened their hearts, and wandered in 
deserts in which there was no salvation. If we are 
among these, let us hearken without delay, and 
God, Who within a few days will show His love for 
sinners by giving us His only-begotten Son, will fill 
our hearts with a peace and consolation beyond all 
understanding. 

All of us have sinned, and all of us John calls to 
repentance. We must use the few remaining days 
of Advent to cleanse our hearts yet more and more 
from sin, in the hope that they may be made less 
unworthy of Him Who on Christmas Day will take 
up His abode with us. Let us also pray fervently 
that the heavenly peace of which the Angels sang 
at Bethlehem may be imparted in overflowing 
measure to all poor souls who dwell in fear in war- 
scourged countries. 
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THE SHEPHERDS’ SECOND CHRISTMAS 
HAROLD C. GARDINER 








WHAT ever happened to the shepherds? How did 
they spend the second Christmas? What did they 
do on the first anniversary of the night wherein 
they heard the Song, and trod the footpath to the 
Stable, and entered in, with timid eagerness, to 
adore the Infant? 


Orient stars again in the Judean skies and a 
powdering of snow drifted in the folds of the hills, 
and the greyer snow of the flocks huddled in shelter 
from the December winds. A redder star on the 
breast of the moorlands, where shepherds gath- 
ered around their fire. The hush of midnight and 
the time for remembering. .. . 

“Aye, it comes to mind,” speaks one shepherd, 
“how the stars were nigh as far set that night as 
they are tonight. It must have been about this 
hour that we saw the first brightness... .” 

“So it was, for a truth,” another interrupted, 
“but much colder. The winters seem milder now 
ee ee 

Tr 

“Spare us day-dreams, Joel,” the third chided 
with a smile. “It was not too much colder that 
night. Recall you not, as we passed the inn, how 
low the fires burnt? Those snug in the shelter had 
not too much need of them; it was, though, of a 
truth, too cold for a new-born one and the mother. 
It is still a stumbling-block to me to have to admit 
that none of our tribe were interested enough to 
take them in. Had Judith, my wife, seen them, they 
would not have gone to a stable, as they did.” 

“You speak true, Samuel,” said the second, “but 
it was a mercy to us that they did go, is it not? 
Shepherds coming in from the hills might not have 
been too welcome in some of the homes. Who 
would have swung back the door for us, had we 
knocked and said that God’s Angels had told us 
come?” 

“How was it the song went,” questioned Samuel, 
“that the host chanted after the one had given us 
the message? It has run through my head many a 
time, yet when I try to hum it to myself, I give but 
a poor parody of it. Was it not like this that it 
went?” 

He broke hesitantly into a quavering song, until 
the laughter of his friends drowned out his efforts. 
He broke off, abashed, and some of the others took 


up the attempt, trying to capture the swelling maj- 
esty of that thunderous chorus which had pulsed 
once over the midnight hills. 

“Though we imitate not well their song,” re- 
marked Joel, “praise God that we were moved to 
obey the invitation to pass over unto Bethlehem 
and be welcomed by God’s Son.” 

“And their welcome was a royal one, was it not,” 
recalled the oldest shepherd. “Strange it was how 
the Mother said so little, and the man nothing at 
all save his kindly ‘Well come, my brothers’—and 
yet, I felt so—so warmly at home. And the Child— 
He could say nothing at all. But I heard Him, for all 
that; I heard Him inside, and He had only one 
word to say to me—‘Peace.’”’ 

Silence for a moment. A sleepy lamb-bleat and a 
sigh of wind and peace under the stars, each one of 
the rough men feeling in his heart the lasting word 
each had heard, inside, this night a year ago. 

“Verily, Samuel,” spoke up one, haltingly and 
low voiced, as one who speaks precious things, not 
for others’ hearing, “verily, we all felt that, each 
of us. And how could we not, for had not our 
Isaiah called Him that—the Prince of Peace?” 

“Would that all men could have heard that 
word,” spoke the oldest. “Things would not be as 
they are now with the world. Wars and taxes and 
unfriendliness to eat a man’s substance away—I 
say that things seem much worse than when I was 
a boy in my father’s house.” 

In their simple minds, they turned this over for 
a while, gazing with brooding eyes out over the 
dark Judean land, and feeling, each one, the bur- 
den of the world and all its wrongs. 

Half laughingly, lest he seem sentimental to his 
fellows, one broke the thoughtful pause. 

“Even the old stable, where God’s Angels sent us 
expectant a year ago—that wears worse, too, with 
the times. I passed it but yesterday, searching in 
the uplands for a strayed ewe, and the winds and 
rain of the year have left their mark on it, though 
it was not much to see at its best, I suppose.” 

“Is it so, then?” The eldest pondered this a 
while, the others waiting on his word. It came 
gently, but with a strong desire shining through it. 
“I would like to see it on this night. How appears 
it to you, men? Would it not be good to take the 
path again, as we did last year? Let us pass over 
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unto Bethlehem once more, and seek out the stable. 
Perhaps a supplication there to the Lord God may 
help the world hear the message the Infant spoke 
unto us. Shall we visit the stable again tonight and 
ask for peace?” 

A murmur of assent from the group, a rustling 
of cloaks and staves as they rose from the fire, 
maybe one disappointed soul left behind to guard 
the quiet flocks, and the little caravan sets out on 
its pilgrimage, a small band of poor simple ones, 
perhaps the only souls in all the world that second 
Christmas to return in humble gratitude to the 
scene. 

There was not much talk as they walked, for 
they were quiet men, these shepherds, filled with 
the placid silence that had grown into them with 
the years of silent watches over the flocks. But 
what little talk there was must have revolved sim- 
ply and lovingly about the Great Event, whose an- 
niversary they were remembering. 

Two miles west of the fields where their flocks 
grazed, lay Bethlehem. Its narrow, short streets 
(for it was only a little market-town) were empty 
this night, all the goodmen and housewives asleep 
under the clay roofs and the shining stars. 

Even the inn, the caravanserai, had no one stir- 
ring round about it. A year ago, there had been a 
bustling of coming and going, as the groups ar- 
rived to register for the census. 

“How quiet the inn lies this night,’”’ remarked 
one of the little band as they strode quietly by. 
“And last year the yard was thronged with the 
crowds come up for the census. Perchance we are 
not the only ones who recall this night; the inn- 
keeper must remember it, for he made a goodly 
profit from the travelers. But he knew nothing 
then of the great gain the world was given that 
holy night. I put the question to him on a time and 
he could not call back to his mind the two who 
applied for room as the stars rose that ‘yg 

“Truly was it spoken of old that God’s ways are 
not our ways,” added the eldest. “For the master 
of the inn is not the only one who has forgotten. 
Our kinfolk were eager and glad to hear the tidings 
we brought from the hillside, but I fear me the first 
flush of their joy has paled. You hear no one these 
re speak of the holy three, above all, of the 

“It is strange how soon they have been forgotten 
here,” pondered another. “But yet, not passing 
strange, for we poor ones never do make much of 
an impression. The strangers who came from the 
East—it is different with them. The goodfolk of the 
village still remember and speak of them, for they 
were much taken by their rich caravan. But He, to 
Whom the three came to pay their homage—little 
homage is paid Him, I say.” 

“T have wondered often, father,” spoke up the 
youngest for the first time, “why the Lord God 
chose us as witnesses of His Son’s coming. We are 
so poor and powerless to make Him known. Even 
some of cur own to whom we told the tidings the 
next morning suspected us of reveling during our 
watch the night before. What can we shepherds do 
to make straight the Child’s paths when He comes 
again, to the end His own receive Him?” 
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“Guard His peace in your heart, son,” replied the 
father. “Guard it well there and it will shine 
through and awaken others in God’s time. At least 
you younger ones will recognize Him when He 
comes again, for the Prophets have said that He 
will be a Shepherd, and there is that about our call- 
ing that makes us feel akin. Aye, you will meet 
Him again, and I seem to think it will be upo 
another hill.” : 

The sleeping village lay behind them now, and 
as the elder spoke, they began the short climb of 
a small hillock, topped with an outcropping of rock. 
In the moonlight, the mouths of several caves in 
the soft stone yawned blackly; a rough wooden 
door before one of them swung, creaking gently, 
in the gusty December air. From a distance, it 
sounded not unlike an infant’s cry, or so it seemed 
to them remembering that other night. 

Halted for a moment the eager footsteps; a 
sweet, wild hope flared for a space in their hearts 
and flooded their weathered faces. But only for a 
moment, till reality claimed them, and a quick, 
half-shy glance at the others’ countenances told 
each that all had felt the hope, but knew it could 
not be. 

“Truly, it is no wonder that we startled so,” 
spoke up Samuel, regret and embarrassment min- 
gled in his tones, “for it was the Infant’s cry that 
told us that our search was coming to its end, re- 
call you not?” 

“Yes, but when we entered He was not crying, 
nor did He, the whole time we stayed there upon 
our knees. Remember, as we crossed the threshold, 
that the Mother was just lifting Him from the 
crib? She was facing the entrance, and as she 
paused in her lifting and looked out over the Child 
to us, did it not seem that she was offering Him 
to us?” 

“Truly it did. And for a moment,” admitted the 
youngest shyly, “I feared it would be I to whom 
she offered Him. Not that I had minded, though I 
have but little skill in the handling of infants. But 
I fear I had caused Him harm... .” 

They had reached the door of the stable-cave 
now, and paused. There was no sound in the sleep- 
ing little town behind them, no sound in the hills, 
no sound of Angels’ song from the watching 
heavens. 

“My brothers,” said the old man solemnly, “our 
priests enter the Holy of Holies, and we pay them 
reverence for that God has given them the privi- 
lege. Here is a holy place, and we simple shepherds 
were called to enter it. Let us do as Moses did, 
when he approached the burning bush; let us take 
the sandals from our feet and approach in humility, 
remembering that since He was an Infant, we must 
be small to come into His presence.” 

It was done—sandals removed, staves laid by, a 
light kindled, the door swung open. 

“In remembrance of how He received us this 
night a year ago into His peace,” whispered the 
patriarch, with awe in his words, “in the name of 
God, let us go in to where He lay.” 


Is the Crib ever empty for those who return 
to it? Was it empty for them that night? 














TO BETHLEHEM 


To Bethlehem, to Bethlehem, 

Their eyes wide with wonder, 

Came shepherds who had heard the word 
Of clear angelic thunder. 


And sure enough, as they were told, 
(Could anything be stranger?) 

The little Jesus, Christ their Lord, 
Was lying in a manger. 


To Bethlehem, to Bethlehem 

The wise men traveled too, 

And though the way was long, was long, 
And cold winds blew, 


They wept with joy to join the beasts 
On a narrow stable floor— 
Balthazar, Gaspar and the ass, 

The ox and Melchior. 


To Bethlehem, to Bethlehem, 
Where a star still is bright, 

Kings and clerks and kitchen maids, 
We journey too tonight, 


For here is all the world’s joy, 
(O dream of flaming gold!) 
Supreme enough to steer the spheres 
And small enough to hold. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE 


GOSPEL COMMENT 


Elizabeth was straitened 

When her cousin came 

And the warm Ghost filled her 
With fire and flame. 


Mary stayed in Juda 

A season or more 

And spun soft garments 
That John never wore. 


Back she hurried 

To the home of her love. 
With Joseph she waited 
The coming of the Dove. 


The Journey was long 
But Christ was born 
In a low hung stable 
Before early morn. 


Rachel wept in Rama, 
So the story goes, 

In the time of holly 

And the cold winter rose. 


So Herod grew bitter 
In his draughty hall 
While the Prince of Peace 
Slept safe in a stall. 
Ropert Davip O’BrRIEN, S.J. 


WONDERFUL NIGHT 


Later, Our Lady was aware— 
Or half aware—of angels there: 
Of high bright wings sweeping a floor 
As Gabriel’s had done before. 
But in the night, the holy night, 
Our Lady had no jot of sight 
Save for her little lovely Son, 
The verily adorable One. 
Looking with a joy so new on Him, 
How had she noticed seraphim? 
Sister M. PAULINUS 


CHRISTMAS CRIB 


1941 
Legend sets the straw here 
On a manger board 
For the Christmas cradle 
Of the Lord. 


There were better gifts, yes— 
Hands to serve Him well, 
Hearts to love all peoples 
This Noel. 


But the truth is twisted, 
Desolate and far, 

And earth’s gold seems brighter 
Than His star. 


So some blow a bugle, 

Others beat a drum, 

And the armies march through 
Christendom; 


Past the humble stable, 
Past the holy door, 
Past the love their hearts were 
Hoping for. 
Mary FABYAN WINDEATT 


SONGS FOR A BABY 


Sing a song of softness, 

A heaven full of white, 
Twenty billion snow birds, 
Hushing through the night. 
Soft will the earth be, 

Muffie every tree-sigh, 

Stifle every crow-cry, 

Hush the moaning sea! 

Dull the sound of every thing, 
Infant slumber, Infant King. 
Hush, hush, hush, 
Roundabout we go, 

Soft, soft, soft, 

Lullaby in snow. 
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Sing a song of stable, 
Lowly, lowly, low, 

Low as I am able, 

In the haughty snow. 
All the kings have stature, 
All the kings are tall, 
Christ the King is lowly, 
Christ the King is small! 
I am the stable, 

As a palace, able, 
Sheltering a King, 
Tallest smallest Thing! 


Sing a song of breathing, 

An ox and an ass, 

Steam-breath sheathing 

The Babe of a lass. 

“I’m the ox, 

In all my life, 

I never, never had a wife; 

But if I had, 

I’m sure she’d be 

Warming, warming God with me!” 
“T’m the ass, 

I’m breathing too, 

My son will warm with a warmth that’s true, 
He’ll warm in the palms, 

And he’ll warm with the weight 
Of a grown-up God, 

Of an angel freight!” 


NOEL 


Deathless as God, by His halo 
Enshrining her head, 
Is the innocent glory of Mary 
Near the straw bed. 


Great beyond dreaming, the dream 
At last has come true, 

Incarnate in weakness and strength, 
Joy and deep rue. 


None but the shepherds whose hearts 
Were clean as soft snow 

Dare carry such bitter-sweet vision 
Where’er they go. 


None but the simple, or wise 

Beyond questioning word, 

May stand with the faithful Saint Joseph 
And gaze on the Lord. 


True is the paradox set 
Unto those who believe, 
That life is of God, unto God 
On Christmas eve. 


MARGARET DEVEREAUX CONWAY 





LORD OF THE LOAF 


(Our word “lord” comes from an Old English one, 
hlaford, which means “master of the loaf.” To the 
little Lord of Bread, then, born in Bethlehem, the 


Sing a song of mothers, 
Mary in the hay, 

Mary in the snow-time, 
Mary in the May. 





Mother of all mothers, 
Wife of every wife, 
Sisters of all brothers, 
Love of every life. 
Sing, ring, sing, 
Every living thing, 
Mary’s Babe is King, 
Sing, 
Little Christ is King. 
JOSEPH DEVER 


AVE VERUM CORPUS NATUM 


What little lambs and ewes 
Went running to peruse... . 


What baby calves and goats 
And chickens out of shells 
And heifers with their bells 
And fillies lately born 
Espied among their oats... . 


What dull-eyed oxen saw 
Commingling with their corn, 
Strewn over with their straw... . 


What donkeys with dismay 
Found hiding in their hay. ... 


Abiding in our wheat 
In mystery complete 
At a fae stranger manger 
Is given us to eat. 
LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 


House of Bread.) 


He who is Lord of the Loaf 

Is lord of the wind and rain, 

Of the wind that weathers the roof, 
And the rain that tempers the grain, 
The grain that is milled for the Mass, 
Where the Lord of Bread is slain, 

The bread that was broken on Calvary, 
The bread of undying pain. 


He who is Lord of the Yeast 

Is Lord of the hearths of men, 

Of the firelight and the feast, 

And the candlelit board in the ben. 

Oh, the white-milled wheat is sweet to eat 
’Gainst the frost and the fear of the fen, 
But sweeter the cake the white nuns bake 
For the Lord of Bread to take and make 
His bed in the thin, round moon-pale flake. 


They are marked with the mark of the nail, 
Pricked out in a Christ-cross row, 

These cakes and ale of the Lord’s high Grail 
That glow on the altar’s snow. 
(Fresh-threshed that snow like kneaded dough, 
Fair-fleshed like grain when reapers mow, 
And bright is the meadow swale.) 

By the holy road it is fairy food, 

And who drinks of the Lord’s wassail, 

(The apple at last is crushed to must), 

And who eats of the fruit of the flail, 

Of the magical, wheaten, crisped crust, 

With its fragrance of honey and whey, 

Sips life for ever and aye, 

Sups life for ever and aye. 


CHARLES A. BRADY 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


My Inpma, My America. By Krishnalal Shridharani. 

Duell, Slogan and Pearce. $3.75 
TO SEE ourselves as another sees us—particularly, if 
that other be intelligent and gifted with humor and 
sympathy—can be refreshing, amusing, even salutary. 
Too often we have had to be polite to the foreign visitor 
who, after a sojourn limited by time and place, can tell 
us, with the oracular air of one possessing an innately 
superior wisdom, just what is wrong with us as a nation 
and as people. Americans abroad are often enough 
guilty of the same snobbish, superficial criticism. 

However, our brief experience would tend to confirm 
an impression that Americans are for the most part too 
suspicious of their own wisdom to make many cultural 
criticisms deeper than those based on comparison of 
plumbing and prices; whereas Europeans and Asiatics 
have been known to accept our plumbing as a pleasant 
luxury and to find fault with our consciences. 

What Mr. Shridharani thinks of us, after almost eight 
years in our midst, is often flattering, but for the most 
part just and shrewdly, humorously observed. He is, 
now and then, somewhat rash in generalization, a fault 
that can be charitably ascribed to wit rather than to 
want of wit. But he is most interesting when he is giv- 
ing us information about his own people—their prob- 
lems, their aspirations, their efforts to regain indepen- 
dence and to reestablish cultural and national dignity. 
The spiritual stature of Ghandi, Mahatma and all-but 
Avatara, is excellently portrayed, through several chap- 
ters. Mr. Shridharani one of the first batch of the Ma- 
hatma’s followers. He knows and sketches sympathetic, 
portraits of the other Indian leaders, Jawarhalal Nehru, 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Mrs. Naidu, Jinnah, Malaviya, 
and the late Rabindranath Tagore. Of special interest to 
a world at war is the exposition of satyagraha, Ghandi’s 
philosophy and campaign technique of active non-vio- 
lence, of positive pacifism. 

My India, My America makes convincing protest 
against the “never-the-twain-shall-meet” fallacy that has 
persistently clouded relationship between East and West. 
It is a needed antidote to the Kipling-Mayo-Barnum 
“mysterious East” nonsense. On the other hand, Mr. 
Shridharani shows a tendency to oversimplify the funda- 
mental problems of the 380 million people of India in a 
pardonably optimistic effort to make his prophecy for a 
bright new future seem nearer of fulfilment than at 
present seems possible. His book is a graceful farewell 
to the United States. R. F. Grapy 


REBIRTH THROUGH LOVE 


THE Empty Room. By Charles Morgan. The Mac- 

millan Co. $2 
IN a short novel ef tremendous impact, the author of 
Sparkenbroke and The Voyage—the only writer to win 
all three of England’s chief literary prizes—wields an 
incisive two-edged sword. His double offensive, against 
the spirit of vindictiveness in man’s personal relations 
with man and, as well, in any peace policy of the Allies 
when and if they win the war, is based on “regenera- 
tion by love.” He offers this as applicable to errant na- 
tions as well as individuals, though the former have the 
alternative of rebirth by natural process. 

This double theme has as its protagonist an intellec- 
tual lawyer in retirement near London. Henry Rydal’s 
personal life with its domestic shipwreck has for twenty 
years found its only anchorage of peace in his devotion 
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to his lovely daughter, Carey, and in his beliefs on re- 














generation by love. During the first year of the present 
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who overshadows most of the story like Du Marier’s 
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BARNES AND NOBLE, INC. through these pages. No one could ask for a biography 
Fifth Avenue at 18th Street New York, N. Y. more vividly or more sympathetically told. To his biog- 
rapher, Clarence Darrow, the small-town lawyer who 
came from rural Ohio to Chicago and became a nation- 
A N EA S Y WA Y an known champion of lost and radical causes, was a 
ero. 

To Subscribe to AMERICA The author succeeds admirably in portraying that side 
of Darrow which might otherwise be lost in the less 
pleasant memories attaching to his name. Darrow had 

Gentlemen: more than his share of the typical American sympathy 

For the enclosed $4.50 -* send AMERICA for for the underdog. He could not brook the sight of suffer- 

one year to > ing in his less fortunate fellow men. The effects of 
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So that a man be an outcast and in danger. Clarence Dar- 

Address a row would defend him; the more readily if the accused 
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City and State — through successive collapses of health and fortune, for 
nS forty years. 

Conade $6.59 SS - - = Foreign 56.00 Yet it is difficult to see in Darrow the lineaments of a 

hero. When his heart spoke, pleading in court for toler- 
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causes. Perhaps the fact that his schooling ceased at the 


of his intellectual and moral principles. There is an in- 
tellectual discipline which is as necessary for the attain- 
ment of wisdom as moral discipline is for a life of virtue. 
Darrow’s maturity was as devoid as his infancy of 


to give a reason why. 
Mr. Stone’s narrative is sensitive to every mood of the 
man whose story it tells. It is dramatic, thorough and 


well-paced. Regrettably, it is also, and more than 1h 


blame him any more. the reality of 
the sin that he saw. And he never 
JosePH Buvetrt, S.J. 


Wup Is Tue River. By Louis Bromfield. Harper and 

Bros. $2.50 
CALM yourselves, the climax of this tale is not a break 
in the levee. Almost everything else that happens in 
novels happens in this one; but there is no flood. The 
flood was in The Rains Came, remember? It is that sin- 
ful city on Ol’ Man Mississipp’ which is wild—New Or- 
leans at her worst, during the occupation after the War 
of Secession. The Delta has subtropic temperature and 
a high humidity; the story, likewise, is hot and humid. 
It is all about a Major Tom Bedloe, black goat of a New 
English family; a torrid temptress of questionable ante- 
cedents, la jeune Baronesse de Leche, a handsome and 
noble young planter, Hector MacTavish, whose heart is 
pure and mind agnostic, a rebellious but sweet Boston 
girl, Agnes Wicks, and an Aunt Tam, horsey but nice. 

Wild Is the River seems to have been written in haste 
with both eyes on MGM. Mr. Bromfield makes some 
rather obvious attempts at symbolism: New England’s 
snow is always dirty and its houses have small rooms; 
New Orleans is hot, lush, decadent and its mansions 
have big rooms, luxurious beds and other furniture; the 
West is away-from-it-all, clean and fresh. So, Hector and 
Agnes (she thought she loved Tom, the blaggard; but 
it was Hector, after all), are headed for the West on 
page 324, leaving two pages to send the wicked but frus- 
trated Baronesse to France. 

There is a saintly pastor of a bayou parish, Father 
Desmoulins—in fact, Wild Is the River has everything 
that Gone With the Wind, Keys of the Kingdom, and a 
handful of other best-sellers had, and all in 326 pages. 


This is chaise-longue fiction—and a movie scenario. 
R. F. Grapy 


EpucaTIoN For DeatH. By Gregor Ziemer. Oxford 
University Press. $2 
DR. ZIEMER, a native American, spent many years in 
Germany both as newspaper correspondent and as di- 
rector of the American Colony School in Berlin. By 
bribing a Nazi school superintendent with a few pounds 
of coffee, he obtained permission from the Ministry of 
Education to visit institutions of every nature: pre- 
natal clinics, sterilization hospitals, schools for infants, 
schools for the feeble-minded, schools for boys and girls 
of all ages, colleges and colonial schools. He talked with 
parents, teachers, students, and officers. Dr. Ziemer ceme 
to one conclusion. Hitler’s schools do their jobs diaboli- 
cally well. They are obeying the Fuehrer. They are 
educating boys to be fanatical soldiers and girls to 
be zealous breeders of soldiers. They are preparing them 
as a sacrifice for Hitler, who has said: “Let the chil- 
dren come unto me—for they are mine unto death!” 
JOHN J. O'CONNOR 
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in today’s crisis; crucial issues of present-day 
thought are illumined in this profoundly stimu- 
lating new book by one of the great minds of our 
time. Concerned as a whole with the present posi- 
tion of Christian thought, it ranges over such 
vitally interesting concepts as “‘Human Equal- 
ity’’; “The Political Ideas of Pascal’’; ‘‘The Berg- 
sonian Philosophy of Morality and Religion"’; 
“The Mystery of Israel’; and ‘‘The Catholic 
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THEATRE 


TWELFTH NIGHT. A new group of intrepid young 
players is resolutely attacking the New York stage dur- 
ing these holidays, and it is pleasant to be able to testify 
that they are as clever as they are courageous. The group 
is made up of the Chekhof Theatre Players, who for 
many months past have been leaving some new and deep 
footprints on American theatrical sands. The company 
has traveled east, west and south by train, boat, truck 
and wagon, seeking and finding new audiences. Its 
players were in familiar environments like Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire, and they were also in ob- 
scure sections of Oklahoma, Texas and other southern 
and western States. Incidentally, they carrried a knowl- 
edge of plays and playwriting and acting to many lo- 
calities that have had few or none at all of these joys 
in the past. Judging by the evidence they are now offer- 
ing us in their production of Twelfth Night, at the Little 
Theatre here in New York, they gave the citizens of 
many simple and distant hamlets something they will 
long remember. 

For these young people have been trained for their 
work by Michael Chekhof, of the far-famed Moscow Art 
Theatre, of which he was a one-time director and where 
he was associated with Stanislavsky and Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko. Though he is now directing Twelfth Night 
in English for the first time, Mr. Chekhof has in the past 
directed its performance in four different languages, and 
in half a dozen different countries. All of which knowl- 
edge is necessary to his audiences before complete un- 
derstanding and appreciation of his work can be felt. 
In addition to his other activities, he trains, directs and 
rehearses his young company at his theatre studio in 
Ridgefield, Connecticut, to which he moved from Devon- 
shire, England, two years ago. 

In Twelfth Night Mr. Chekhof and his players do many 
unusual things. To the uninitiated the most surprising 
innovation, perhaps, is the swiftness, dexterity, and yes, 
the actual grace, with which the younger members of 
his company set the various scenes of the production. 
The curtain falls only once during those ten scenes, and 
the audience is privileged to follow every detail of stage 
setting and clearing away. 

As to the acting, it is what can be expected from a 
group of eager, ambitious young players who are the 
students of a past master in direction. They are all 
desperately in earnest. The majority have a natural bent 
for the stage. A few have merely a deep love for it; but 
all are almost grimly determined to master their art. 

The presence of many leading members of New York 
society at every performance is probably due to the 
debut, in this Chekhof production, of Beatrice Straight, 
daughter of the late Willard Straight of New York, and 
of the present Mrs. Leonard K. Elmhurst, who, since 
Mr. Straight’s death and her own second marriage, is a 
citizen and resident of England. 

Beatrice Straight needs no family prestige to under- 
line the excellence of her acting of Viola. She is simple, 
natural, perfectly at ease, and altogether as charming 
as Viola should be both in her acting and her appear- 
ance. Nor is she lonely in her artistic flight. John Flynn 
looks the part of Orsino to perfection and acts it when 
Shakespeare permits him to, which is not often. Ford 
Rainy is a lusty Sir Toby, and Hurd Hatfield seems de- 
signed by nature for the part of Aguecheek. Mary Lou 
Taylor’s Olivia is a sound performance and Mary Hayns- 
worth puts the necessary youth and punch into the part 
of Maria. Sam Schatz’ Malvolio is also an excellent 
interpretation; but the Harkness playing of the fool is a 
bit disappointing to most of us. 

Altogether, however, the present production of 
Twelfth Night offers New Yorkers unusual interest— 
and also unusual variety! ELIZABETH JORDAN 


























FILMS 


H. M. PULHAM, ESQ. The hero of John P. Marquand’s 
analysis of the minor American aristocracy poses a 
neat problem in values, whether it is better to have loved 
and lost caste or to fulfil the tidy little destiny mapped 
out from birth. The final impression left by the film, 
which is capital entertainment but merely marginal as 
a social study, is that the hero agrees with the epigram- 
matist who said that it is overdoing the thing to die of 
love. The conservatism of generations and the power of 
polite form take their toll of the romance between a 
scion of Boston wealth and an ambitious career girl. 
When he is recalled to step into his father’s place, she 
remains to make her own future, and their meeting years 
later is touched with delicate regrets but also with the 
overall conviction that he has chosen the better course 
by marrying within his own social circle, which, unlike 
that portrayed by Maugham and Philip Barry, is not 
a vicious circle. King Vidor’s direction is provocative, 
mingling humor and sincerity of appraisal, and while 
no conclusions are forced, friends and foes of the old 
order depicted can find something to be pleased about. 
The technic of unveiling the past in flashbacks is justi- 
fied in this sort of ruminative film, and Robert Young is 
. splendid in the title role. Ruth Hussey, Hedy Lamarr 
and Charles Coburn are effective in an unusually fine 
film for adults. (MGM) 


CADET GIRL. West Point traditions are reinforced by 
a musical background in this film about a cadet’s choice 
between loyalty and love. Ray McCarey’s direction is 
workmanlike, spotting the songs at points where the 
action is most hackneyed. There are, it must be admit- 
ted, quite a few songs. The cadet joins his brother, an 

orchestra leader, during vacation and falls in love with 
the girl vocalist. Over fraternal opposition, he plans 
to organize his own band and give up his Army career, 
but the girl’s realization of West Point tradition and 
an inspirational melody send the young man back to 
his post. Carole Landis and George Montgomery are 
credible in the leading roles, with John Shepperd temper- 
ing ardor with wisdom in the guise of an older brother. 
Adult audiences will be satisfied by this diversion. 


(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE PERFECT SNOB. The social climber involved in 
this comedy gives a valid example of snobbery by at- 
tempting to pass off her veterinary husband as a psy- 
chiatrist, as if a man who cured the ailments of horses 
could not be as much a gentleman as a Freudian who 
aggravated nightmares. The veterinary’s wife takes her 
college-bred daughter to Hawaii and there arranges for 
a marriage of esteem, but the honest horse-doctor fol- 
lows and breaks up the loveless affair by introducing 
a romantic rival into the picture. There is some humor 
to the tale but its main lines have been retraced too 
often to present Ray McCarey with any opportunities 
for freshness in treatment. The cast, including Charles 
Ruggles, Charlotte Greenwood, Lynn Bari, Cornel Wilde 
and Alan Mowbray, is adequate. This is rather weak 
adult fare. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


BLUES IN THE NIGHT. This is a garish melodrama 
which emphasizes its violent content by excursions into 
the field of popular music. A band leader becomes in- 
volved with a gambler who installs him in a combina- 
tion cafe and gambling den. The murder of the criminal 
sets in motion a chain of extravagant actions, and the 
suicidal implications of the plot, plus incidental sug- 
gestiveness, make this objectionable in spite of worthy 
efforts by Priscilla Lane, Lloyd Nolan, Wallace Ford, 
Betty Field and Richard Whorf. (Warner) 
THomas J. FITZMoORRIS 
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MUSIC 


RECORDINGS. When the broadcasting industry decided 
to control the music that was to be played on the radio, 
beginning January 1, 1941, the public was made to listen 
to a lot of popular music written by young composers 
with names that were entirely unknown. From all quar- 
ters came the following question: “How can radio get 
along without the music of Victor Herbert, Jerome 
Kern, George Gershwin and Vincent Youmans?” For 
the following ten months, radio got along, but at times 
not so very well, for there were many complaints from 
a certain section of the radio public. What had become 
of their old favorites? On November 1, when ASCAP 
was allowed to return to the air, much of the radio 
public had become completely accustomed to the new 
swing music written by the new names, and it was 
found that the public are interested in only what please 
them. In popular music, the name is not important. 

Let us turn to the music that was published by the 
broadcasting industry, or rather, by their publishing 
firm called Broadcast Music, Inc., and its several af- 
filiates, and discuss some of their “hit” songs. 

After examining a list of three hundred popular tunes 
published by this organization, one can safely say that 
twenty of them became “hits” and about the same num- 
ber just missed arriving in this category. All of them 
were recorded several times by different dance bands 
and popular singing stars for Victor and Bluebird Rec- 
ords, Columbia and OKEH Recordings, and Decca, whose 
popular department is a large one. 

The song, I Don’t Want to Set the World on Fire, was 
written by Messrs. Durham, Seiler, Marcus and Benje- 
men. It received more recordings than any other song 
of the year, twelve in number. The composers found 
their inspiration from hearing a young girl say to a 
publisher: “I don’t want to set the world on fire, all 
I want to do is to have some of my songs published.” 

The Hut-Sut Song ran a close second in the recording 
world, having had eleven different discs made by the 
major companies. This song started with a lyric com- 
posed of gibberish dreamed by a young attorney named 
Leo V. Killion of Sacramento, California, who had never 
written anything before. Jack Owens wrote the music 
and it was first introduced at the Los Angeles Cocoanut 
Grove by Freddy Martin’s Orchestra. Soon the Hut-Sut 
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Song was a success. 

Amapola was performed on the Hit Parade for sev- 
enteen straight weeks, a phenomenal record. Today, 
some of our most popular tunes are far from new. 
Amapola was written in 1924 by Lacalle. It was redis- 
covered and made popular by Deanna Durbin and Bing 
Crosby with a set of new lyrics written by Albert Gamse. 
There are seven listed recordings of this number. 

A charming tune with a real story called My Sister 
and I, was written by Alex Kramer, Hy Zaret and Joan 
Whitney. It was inspired by the war diary of a little 
Dutch boy. Joan Whitney received real fame and fortune 
during the past year through Broadcast Music and was 
one of the few woman to do so. She also collaborated 
on High on a Windy Hill, So, You’re the One and It AR 
Comes Back to Me Now. 

Sammy Kaye’s Victor recording of Daddy had sold 
15,000 copies eight days after it was released. A twenty- 
one year old University of Pennsylvania senior, Bob 
Troup, was the author of this success and it has been 
waxed ten different times. 

It is regrettable that the radio industry concentrated 
on popular music and brought out only a few composi- 
tions by writers of standard music. However, it should 
be encouraging to the young composer that the “popular 
music” business has no way of telling what will catch 
on—this gives a chance for all. ANNABEL COMFORT 
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AGREEMENT 


Eprror: I want especially to congratulate you on the 
sound stand you are taking on national issues. Ninety- 
eight per cent, at least, of the people in this section of 
the U. S. A. are with you. 


Chilton, Wis. WiLtiaM N. KNAUF 


LABOR LEADERSHIP 


Eprror: Two comments (America, December 6) seem 
to me to tie together, particularly on the subject of 
labor. I refer to the last two sentences of the editorial, 
Counting: “What labor leaders and employers alike 
need is a clear understanding of ethics and the moral 
law. If they had that, then this mass of Federal statutes 
would not be necessary”; and to a sentence from a let- 
ter of Jos. C. McKenna, S.J., “—-where were our Catholic 
laymen?” 

My own constant query is—where are the hoards of 
men graduated from Catholic colleges and universities 
every June? They cannot all be priests, athletic coaches 
or politicians. I constantly see labor situations being 
handled by well-meaning men without the very knowl- 
edge the editorial laments, which knowledge is pre- 
sumably deeply grounded in students of Catholic univer- 
sities and colleges; yet the influence of these Catholic 
university men and of their philosophy carry as much 
weight as that of Ghandi hereabouts. What proportionate 
great leadership in lay affairs have these men, presum- 
ably the cream of the crop, given since the turn of the 
century? 

In the Labor Schools could not a course be given on 
morals and ethics, absolutely apart from discussions 
on strikes, current events, legislation, etc? 

New York, N. Y. JOSEPH GEORGE 


MISSION SYSTEM 


Eprror: In the book review of John Berger’s The Fran- 
ciscan Missions of California, in America for November 
22, 1941, the reviewer wrote the following paragraph, 
part of which was a quotation of Berger’s foreward: 

For these Missions, as Mr. Berger remarks, are the 
remnants of one of the most remarkable undertak- 
ings in recorded history; the work of the “marvelous 
mission system developed by the Jesuits, and adopt- 
ed by the Franciscans.” Mr. Berger is familiar with 
the classical authorities, Engelhardt, Bolton, Chap- 
man and Bancroft, and he tells his story in a clear 
and interesting style. 

Mr. Berger’s book is very readable and generally ac- 
curate. He read the above mentioned authorities. What 
the present writer disagrees with is Berger’s statement 
that the marvelous mission system was “developed by 
the Jesuits, and adopted by the Franciscans.” Berger’s 
statement incorporated in the review in America is seem- 
ingly approved and lest it be believed by some not ac- 
quainted with the history of the missions on the North 
American continent, the present writer wishes to cor- 
rect the statement. 

The great missionary impetus in Mexico started in 
1524 with the arrival of the “Twelve Apostles” (Fran- 
ciscans). These were closely followed by the Augustin- 
ians and Dominicans. By the time the Jesuits arrived 
in 1572, there were Franciscan, Augustinian, and Do- 
minican missions and a complete mission system from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast in Mexico and from 
Guanajuato in the north to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 


in the south. How could the Franciscans adopt some- 
thing that did not exist? 

Again, the above-mentioned three Orders were living 
the mission system before the Jesuit Order was even 
approved by the Pope. Again it is clear a thing must 
exist before it can be adopted. This error as to who 
started the mission system in the Indies is made at times 
by those who begin to read mission history from 1767 
when the Franciscans took over the Jesuit missions of 
the Pimeria and Lower California. This was not adopt- 
ing the mission system of another but merely continu- 
ing. Reading back further to the first century of mission 
development, the sixteenth century, one finds the Fran- 
ciscans there first, followed by other Orders, and finally 
in 1572, by the Jesuits, thirty-two years after being for- 
mally approved as a Society, in Rome. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. Rev. Maynarp Geicmr, O.F.M. 


CATHOLIC NEGLECT 


Eprror: It is encouraging to find someone regretting 
(as you did in the December 6 issue of America) the 
fact that more Catholic scholars have not turned their 
attention to South America, a field of interest especially 
suited to examination by those of our Faith. Yet your 
expression of regret seems to imply as the reason for 
this unfortunate situation a lack of interest on the part 
of Catholic students. This is not entirely the case. While 
all students, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, have, for 
the most part, neglected South America in the past, on 
the basis of the paucity of authoritative books published 
by scholars in the Catholic universities of the United 
States on any subject, one is almost obliged to admit 
that it is not so much that Catholics have ignored South 
America in particular, but that they have left similarly 
untouched most of the rest of the world. 

As long as it is possible to hear deans in two mid- 
western Catholic universities frankly admitting to the 
writer that they were not interested in publications, and 
if, in addition, the great majority of Catholic colleges 
continue to place research beyond the reach of their 
faculties by overburdening them with teaching hours, 
the Editor of America may find himself giving voice to 
another pious regret some five years hence as he de- 
plores the fact that, of the dozens of scholarly works 
recently published on South America, not one was con- 
tributed by a Catholic. 


New York, N. Y. JosEPH DAHMUS 


MORMONS 


Eprror: I read with interest Paul Sullivan’s article, 
Mormons Are Zealous in Making Converts (AMERICA, 
November 15). Mormons are increasing rapidly in all 
western States and are becoming very strong in Cali- 
fornia. People who know Mormons well say that some 
“word” has gone out to them to “scatter” and you will 
find them strong in every California community. It 
is said there are at least 75,000 here in Los Angeles. 
There are hundreds of them as teachers in our public 
schools, they specialize in physical training, music, recre- 
ational activities. The United States Army says there is 
no illiteracy in Utah, and few rejections on acrount of 
physical disabilities. Maybe we could learn something 
from them. For some reason in Salt Lake there has never 
been any trouble between Catholics and Mormons and 
they seem to get along well everywhere in Utah; though 
there is always a latent war on between Mormons and 
other Protestant groups. 
Los Angeles, Calif. CaTHOLIC UTAHAN 
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EVENTS 


HAVE you, gentle reader, ever attempted to improve 
on the comparisons employed by Our Lord? .. . They 
appear to be so homely. . . . Have you ever sought to 
make them more ornate, or clearer, or more striking? 
. . » The march of science has provided us with a rich 
supply of material objects which were unknown in the 
beginning of the Christian era. We, today, have the 
material with which to fashion an incomparably greater 
number of similitudes than was possessed by the folks 
of that epoch. . .. We should be able, one would imagine, 
to forge comparisons that would make the homespun 
ones of the New Testament appear wrinkled with age 
and totally outclassed in clarity and striking power... . 
But can we? ...I am the Dynamo, you the current... . 
Would you rather have that line in the New Testament 
than: I am the Vine, you the branches? .. . Or, is the 
comparison used by Our Lord twenty centuries ago still 
the best one for illustrating the doctrine in question? 
. » » You are the Frigidaires of the earth. But if the 
Frigidaires lose their powers of preserving things, 
wherewith shall they themselves be preserved? .. . How 
would you like the priest in the pulpit to give that as 
his Gospel text for a Sunday sermon? . . . Twentieth- 
century modern though you are, do you not still prefer 
the traditional text: You are the salt of the earth. But 
if the salt lose its savor, wherewith shall it be salted. ... 
Behold I send you armed only with muzzle-loading rifles 
into the midst of machine guns and tanks... . Can that 
compete with: Behold I send you as sheep in the midst 
of wolves? . . . By their fruits you shall know them... . 
A wise man... built his house upon a rock. .. . Can 
you, gentle reader, contrive any alterations in these 
lines which do not leave them infinitely weaker. 


Modern architects of the streamlined are creating new 
structures which are deemed masterpieces of art... . 
Builders of scenic effects for the stage and silver screen 
have gone all-out for novel designs, many of them 
breath-taking in their beauty. . . . Have you, gentle 
reader, ever beheld any “frozen music” in steel and 
stone composed by human architects, or any theatrical 
scenery which even remotely compared with the gran- 
deur of nature. .. . With the Grand Canyon? ... With 
the sunset? . . . With the sunrise? .. . If you could, 
would you substitute any man-made masterpiece for 
Grand Canyon? Would you, if you could, gentle reader? 


If you had the power, gentle reader, would you change 
the Christmas story? .. . If you could have actually 
arranged things, would you have vetoed the plan that 
sent a shivering Infant into a cave, an Infant born to 
a poor Virgin, wife of an obscure carpenter? ... The 
plan that revealed the Event to humble shepherds and 
concealed it from the mighty of earth. . .. Would you 
have changed all this, and had the Second Person of 
the Trinity come to earth a wealthy Infant born to 
high and mighty parents in a luxurious palace, or 
come to earth, not an Infant, but a full-grown King 
clothed with blinding majesty and power? . . . The story 
of the tiny Babe in Bethlehem’s cave has touched and 
ennobled human hearts in all centuries, as has no other 
tale in human history. . . . In the war-scarred world of 
today, it is the light, the only light, shining in the 
darkness that envelops mankind. . . . Would a wealthy 
Infant in a palace, an adult Leader of towering majesty, 
would either have lifted up the spirit of man as the 
Babe in the cave did and still does. .. . Or is the drama 
of Bethlehem as written and produced by the Divine 
Playwright the most wonderful you have ever heard? 
. .. Would you change it if you could, gentle reader? 
THE PARADER 





